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HENRY GEORGE AND PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, S.T.D. 


BEN article entitled, “‘The Right to Rent and the 
mi Unearned Increment,” in a recent number of a 
Catholic theological magazine, is only one of 
many signs of reawakened interest in the limits 
: and moral validity of private landownership. 
Among other indications may be mentioned the legal fixation 
of Irish rents by British authorities; the all but compulsory 
sale of Irish land to its cultivators; the remarkably rapid 
spread in Germany of the practice of laying a special tax upon 
the increases in land values; the recent adoption of the same 
policy, and other innovations in land taxation by the British 
parliament, through the so-called Lloyd-George budget; the 
serious discussion of the proposal to apply this fiscal measure 
to American cities; and the renewed activity, and gradually 
increasing numbers of the followers of Henry George every- 
where. Probably the most plausible, if not the most power- 
ful, attack ever made upon private property in land was that 
of Henry George, in his Progress and Poverty. Probably, too, 
the strength of his attack, as well as the measure of success 
that it obtained, have been chiefly due to the fact that it 
was based for the most part upon moral grounds. What- 
ever be the value of his arguments, he undoubtedly showed 
a correct insight into human nature, and a practical view of 
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the problem before him, when he wrote at the beginning of 
his chapter on “The Injustice of Private Property in Land:” 


When it is proposed to abolish private property in land the 
first question that will arise is that of justice. Though often 
warped by habit, superstition, and selfishness into the most 
distorted forms, the sentiment of justice is yet fundamental to 
the human mind, and whatever dispute arouses the passions 
of men, the conflict is sure to rage, not so much as to the 
question ‘Is it wise?’ as to the question ‘Is it right?’ 

‘* This tendency of popular discussions to take an ethical 
form hasacause. It springs from a law of the human mind; 
it rests upon a vague and -instinctive recognition of what is 
probably the deepest truth we can grasp. That alone is wise 
which is just ; that alone is enduring which is right. 


In view of this renewed interest in the land question, and 
the inevitable increase in the influence of George’s theories, 
the readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD may possibly be inter- 
ested in an examination of his ethical arguments. 

Every concrete property right, whether to land or to arti- 
ficial goods, is based upon some fact or ground called a title. 
It is the title that justifies a man in appropriating a particular 
farm, house, or hat. Titles are of two kinds, original and de- 
rived, the former being the fact by which a person becomes 
the owner of an ownerless thing; while a derived title is one 
which derives from some previous owner, and by which the 
ownership of a thing is transferred from one person to another. 
Since there cannot be an infinite series of owners, every de- 
rived title must be traceable to an original title. The derived 
titles are chiefly contract, inheritance, and prescription; the 
original titles are, according to some authorities, first occu- 
pancy and labor, while others maintain that there is only one 
original title. Among the defenders of private landownership; 
the prevailing view has always been that the one original title is 
occupation. If this title be not valid every derived title is 
worthless, and no man has a true right to the land that he 
calls his own. One of Henry George’s arguments against the 
institution of private property in land consists of an attack on 
this title of first occupancy. Here it is in substance: 


Priority of occupation gives exclusive and perpetual title to 
the surface of a globe on which, in the order of nature, count- 
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less generations succeed each other! . . . Has the first 
comer at a banquet the right to turn back all the chairs and 
claim that none of the other guests shall partake of the food 
provided, except as they make terms with him? Does the 
first man who presents a ticket at the door of a theatre, and 
passes in, acquire by his priority the right to shut the doors and 
have the performance go on for him alone? . . . And to 
this manifest absurdity does the recognition of the individual 
right to land come when carried to its ultimate that any one 
human being, could he concentrate in himself the individual 
tights to the land of any country, could expel therefrom all 
the rest of the inhabitants; and could he thus concentrate 
the individual rights to the whole surface of the globe, he 
alone of all the teeming population of the earth would have 
the right to live (Progress and Poverty, book vii., Chap. I.) 


In passing it may be noted that George was not the first 
important writer to use the illustration drawn from the theatre. 
Cicero, St. Basil, and St. Thomas Aquinas all employed it in 
refutation of the exaggerated claims of private ownership. 
In answer to George’s argument and illustration we say, first, 
that the right of ownership created by first occupancy is not 
unlimited either in power or in extent; and, second, that the 
injustice resulting from private landownership in practice has 
in very few instances been due to first occupation of exces- 
sively large tracts of land. The right to appropriate land that 
no one else has yet claimed does not include the right to 
take a whole region or continent, so that all subsequent ar- 
rivals are obliged to become tenants of the first. There seems 
to be no good reason why the first occupant is justified in 
claiming as his own more than he can cultivate by his own 
labor, or with the assistance of those who are under contract 
to labor for him, or who prefer to be his tenants or his em- 
ployees rather than independent proprietors. Neither is the 
right of private landownership unlimited in its powers or com- 
prehension. Even though a man should have become the 
rightful owner of all the land in a neighborhood, he would 
have no moral right to exclude from its use persons who could 
not without extreme inconvenience find a living elsewhere. 
He would be obliged to let them cultivate it in return for a 
fair rental. The Christian conception of the limitations of 
private ownership as to its comprehension, is practically illus- 
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trated in the action of Pope Clement IV., who permitted 
strangers to use the third part of any estate which the pro- 
prietor refused to cultivate himself (Cf Ardant, Papes et Pay- 
sans, 1891, pp. 41, sq.). 

Ownership conceived as the right to do what one pleases 
with one’s own, is the product partly of the Roman Law, partly 
of the Code Napoléon, and partly, perhaps chiefly, of modern 
theories of individualism and /aissez-faire. In the second place, 
the abuses which have occurred in the exercise of the right of 
private property in land are very rarely traceable to abuses 
of the right of first occupancy. The men who have taken too 
much land, and the men who have used their land to oppress 
their fellows, have scarcely ever been first occupants, or the 
successors of first occupants through the titles of purchase, ces- 
sion, or inheritance. This is especially true of modern abuses 
and modern legal titles. In the words of Herbert Spencer: 


Violence, fraud, the prerogative of force, the claims of 
superior cunning—these are the sources to which these titles 
may be traced. The original deeds were written with the 
sword rather than with pen: not lawyers, but soldiers, were 
the conveyancers: blows were the current coin given in pay- 
ment, and for seals blood was used in preference to wax. 
Social Statics, 1850, Chap. IX. 


(The fact that in a later edition of this work Spencer re- 
tracted the views on landownership that he defended in the 
first edition, does not affect the reality of the cenditions that 
he describes in the passage quoted above). In so far as the 
evils of private Jandownership are attributable to the titles 
by which the land is or has been held, other titles than first 
occupancy must be held responsible. Moreover, in England, 
and in all countries that have adopted the legal system of 
England, the title of first occupancy has never been avail- 
able by individuals: all unoccupied land has been claimed by 
the Crown or by the State, and thence, subjeet to the su- 
preme ownership of the State, transferred to private persons 
or corporations. If individuals have got too much land through 
this process, the State, and not the title of first occupancy, 
must bear the blame. The history of the United States and 
of Australasia affords good examples of this responsibility. 
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We conclude, then, that George’s attack upon private land- 
ownership through the title of first occupancy is ineffective, © 
because he attributes to this title characters that it does not 
possess, and consequences for which it is not accountable. 

Nor is he more successful in his attempt to set up labor 
as the original title of all ownership, and thence to establish 
the conclusion that land, as not produced by labor, cannot 
become the object of a property right. ‘‘ There can be to the 
ownership of anything no rightful title which is not derived 
from the title of the producer, and does not rest upon the 
natural right of the man to himself” (Progress and Poverty, 
loc. cit.). By labor he does not mean the mere exertion in- 
volved in taking possession. If he did he would be obliged to 
sanction the thief’s possession of the goods obtained by per- 
sonal theft. George has in mind productive labor, labor that 
creates utility, labor that adds utility to a thing by changing 
either its form, as when a piece of cloth is made into a coat, 
or its place, as when flour is carried from the mill to the 
housewife’s kitchen. Inasmuch as the latter kind of labor 
brings flour into conjunction with greater wants than those ex- 
isting at the mill, it is quite as productive in the economic 
sense as the labor of making coats or grinding wheat. In all 
three cases labor creates utility, that’ is, the power to satisfy 
human wants. 

The fundamental principle upon which George bases his 
assertion that labor is the only original title of property, is 
man’s right to himself, to the exercise of his own faculties. 
Undoubtedly man does possess, dependently upon God, a right 
to himself and to the use of his own powers; but the exercise 
of this right alone will never enable him to produce anything, 
or to become the owner of anything. Man produces only by 
exerting his faculties upon something outside of himself, that 
is, the goods of external nature. In his Open Letter to Pope 
Leo XIII.” (Under No. 2 of Leo’s reasons for private landown- 
ership) George writes: 


Since the changes in which man’s production consists, in- 
here in matter so long as they persist, the right of private 
ownership attaches the accident to the essence, and gives the 
right of ownership to that natural material in which the labor 
of production is embodied. 
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But whence comes the right of the producer to take posses- 
‘ sion of the raw material upon which he wishes to impress his 
labor? An indirect answer is found to this question in the 
chapter of Progress and Poverty, from which we have made our 
previous quotations: “ The right to the produce of labor cannot 
be enjoyed without the free use of the opportunities offered by 
nature.” If we eliminate the misleading term “‘ free” we recog- 
nize that the latter part of this sentence describes a natural right 
of the individual. For the right to use and acquire some of the 
gifts of nature on reasonable conditions is the fundamental right 
of property. It inheres in all persons, and is equal in all, be- 
cause all have the same personal dignity, and the same essential 
needs, and because the Creator of both nature and men, Who 
alone would have authority to do so, has not indicated that there 
is any distinction of persons in the matter of this fundamental 
right. It is the primary right of property, just as the right to 
use one’s faculties is the primary right of activity. Neverthe- 
less, since it does not of itself specify or cover any determi- 
nate portion of the natural bounty, it is a genera] and abstract 
right. In order to become concreted in some particular thing, 
it stands in need of some kind of title. Can such a title be 
found in mere labor? Evidently not, when the natural goods 
are scarce and have an economic value; for in such cases the 
individual, according to George, should pay rent to “the com- 
munity to satisfy the equal rights of all other members of the 
community” (Progress and Poverty, loc. cit.). Since the indi- 
vidual must pay this price before he begins to produce, his 
right to the use of natural opportunities is not “ free,’’ nor 
does labor alone constitute a title to those natural powers that 
are appropriated in production. Consequently the right to use 
natural bounties, plus the expenditure of labor, do not suffice 
to create a right to the concrete product. 

Of itself labor gives the producer a right to the utility or 
value that he adds to the raw material, and only to that 
value. His right tothe raw material itself, that is, the natural 
elements that he withdraws from the common store, and fashions 
' into the product, say, wheat, lumber, or steel, does not origi- 
nate in the title of labor, but in that of contract, the contract 
by which he was enabled to use the bounties of nature on pay- 
ment of rent to the community. This, according to the last- 
quoted statement of George, is the condition by which the 
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producer is justified in using and appropriating a portion of 
the natural forces. Until he has complied with this condition 
he can, manifestly, acquire no right to the product into which 
these. natural forces, as well as his own labor, have entered. 
George’s own statement shows that the right to the product 
does not spring from labor alone, but from labor, plus com- 
pensation to the community for the use of a part of nature’s 
bounty. Since the contract by which the prospective user 
agrees to pay this compensation or rent must precede his ap- 
plication of labor, it and not labor is the prior original title 
to the product. Since the contract is made with a particular 
community for the use of a particular piece of land, it must 
derive ultimately from the occupation of that land by that com- 
munity, or by some previous community of which the existing 
community is either the heir or the moral continuer. Hence 
the logic of George’s argument leads inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that the original title of ownership, at least in the matter 
of products drawn from economically valuable land, is first 
occupancy. 

Even in the case of those natural goods that are unlimited 
relatively to the existing demand, the original title of owner- 
ship is likewise occupation, not Jabor. George declares that 
the traveler who has exercised the forethought of filling vessels 
with water at a free-for-all spring, owns that water when he 
has carried it into a desert, and owns it by the title of labor 
(Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII, under No. 2 of Leo’s argu- 
ments). But in its original state this water belongs either to 
the community or to nobody. In the former supposition, it 
can become the property of the person who carries it away 
only through an explicit or implicit gift from the community. 
Consequently, it is the contract of gift, and not labor of any 
sort, that constitutes his title, just as the contract of hiring 
creates the right by which a man can claim the gold that he 
takes from a public mine. Nor does his right to the water 
originate in a title of labor, if we suppose that the spring is 
absolutely ownerless. The labor that he expends in carrying 
the water into the desert is not the title, for the water was 
already his before he began the journey, from the moment that 
he had separated it from the spring. His labor of transporta- 
tion gave him a right to the utility thus added to the water, 
not a right to the water itself. Perhaps the labor of taking 
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the water from the spring into a vessel is the true title. Again 
we must reply in the negative, for labor of itself cannot create 
a right to the material upon which it is exerted, as we see in 
the case of stolen money, or of a hat made out of material 
that the maker does not own. If it be contended that labor 
together with the natural right to use the ownerless goods 
of nature, the goods unclaimed even by society, has all the 
elements of a valid title, the assertion must be rejected as un- 
precise and inadequate. For the right to use ownerless natural 
goods is a general and abstract right, a right to water in gen- 
eral, to some water, but not a right to a definite portion of 
the water in this particular spring. This general and abstract 
right needs to become specific and concrete through some title, 
and the sufficient title in this case is the title of apprehension, 
occupation, separation of a particular portion from the natural 
reservoir. Hence it is apprehension in the sense of mere seiz- 
ure of an Ownerless good, not labor in the sense of productive 
activity, nor labor in the sense of painful exertion, that con- 
stitutes the precise title whereby the man becomes the owner 
of the water which he has put into his cup or jug. In the 
present case the acts of apprehension and of productive labor 
(the labor is productive because water is more useful in a cup 
than in a spring) are, indeed, the same physically, but they 
are distinct logically and ethically; for one is mere occupation, 
while the other is production; and ownership ot a thing must 
precede, in the order of morals if not in time, productive labor 
exerted upon it. 

In the section of the Open Letter already cited, George vir- 
tually abandons the labor argument. To the objection, “‘ if 
private property in land be not just, then private property in 
the products of land is not just, as the material of these proe 
ducts is taken from the land,” he replies that the right of 
ownership in products “‘is in reality a mere right of temporary 
possession,” since the raw material in them sooner or later re- 
turns to the “ reservoirs provided for all, . . . and thus the 
ownership of them by one works no injury to others.” On 
the other hand, insists George, private ownership of land shuts 
out other people from the use of the very reservoirs. Although 
this difference does exist between the two kinds of property, 
it is not always as important as George assumes. Whether a 
mine be exhausted through the operations of a private owner 
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or a leaseholder, makes no difference to the people, so far as 
the public resources are concerned, and need not make any 
difference in the price paid to the community. In both cases 
the reservoirs of nature are depleted to the same extent, and 
there is no reason why the mine may not be sold by the State 
to the private owner for a sum as large as the aggregate of 
royalties received from the leaseholder. However, we shall 
deal specifically with this point in another place. Here we 
wish rather to note the fact that, in replying to the Pope’s 
objection to the logic of the labor argument, George does not 
meet it directly, but shifts his ground to a consideration of 
consequences. This is a title of social utility, not the title of 
abor. 

To sum up the whole discussion on the original title of 
ownership: George’s attack upon the title of first occupancy 
is unsuccessful because founded upon an exaggeration of the 
powers of private property in land, and a false assumption 
concerning the responsibility of that title for the historical 
evils of the system. His attempt to substitute labor as the 
original title of ownership is likewise a failure, inasmuch as 
labor can give a title only to the utility added to natural 
materials, not to the materials themselves. The original title 
of ownership in the latter is occupation. Whence it follows 
that the title to an artificial thing, a joint product of nature 
and labor, such as a hat, water taken from a spring, or a fish 
drawn from the sea, is a joint title, or a twofold title, namely, 
occupation and labor. Where the product embodies scarce and 
economically valuable raw material, occupation is prior to labor 
in time; whether the raw material be economically valuable, or 
free as the ownerless spring, occupation is prior to labor log- 
ically and ethically. Consequently we may say that the one 
original title of all property, both natural and artificial, is first 
Occupancy. Since labor is not the original title, its absence 
in the case of land does not leave that form of private property 
unjustified. The title of first occupancy remains. Finally, the 
grounds upon which George asserts that labor can give a 
temporary but not a permanent right of ownership, do not 
pertain to the nature of labor itself, but derive all their force 
from considerations of social welfare. 

The follower of Henry George might accept all of the 
foregoing propositions, and yet reject private property in land. 
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Without contradicting himself, he could still contend that the 
land, the raw material of nature, belongs to the community, 
and that to the community should go the chief advantage of 
landownership, namely, rent. He could still accept and urge 
the following contention of his teacher: 


The equal right of all men to the use of land is as clear as 
their equal right to breathe the air—it is a right proclaimed 
by the fact of their existence. For we cannot suppose that 
some men have aright to be in this world, and others no right. 
Progress and Poverty, loc. cit. 


From this principle he could draw the conclusion that no 
man has a right of “exclusive ownership in land,” that the 
individual can enjoy only the right of exclusive use of land, 
and this on condition that he pay its annual rental value to 
the community. 

Let us admit at the outset that the principle just quoted 
from George is extremely plausible, and seems to be in har- 
mony with the ideal of justice in the matter of the distribu- 
tion of God’s natural gifts among His children. Its moral 
force is underestimated, and the constructive proposals based 
upon it are insufficiently considered by many of its opponents. 
What exactly ‘are these proposals and practical conclusions ? 

George maintains that men’s equal rights to land are fully 
realized when the community receives all the economic rent, 
and when, so far as practicable, all persons are allowed to use 
some portion of land on payment of this rent. Although he 
does not employ the terminology, we shall not misrepresent 
his thought if for convenience we call the former the indirect 
and the latter the direct use or enjoyment of land by the in- 
dividual. The individual uses land indirectly, gets indirect 
benefit from the land, inasmuch as he is a member of a com- 
munity which receives the rent of the land that it occupies; 
and the equal rights of all the members to the indirect use of 
land are satisfied only when the community gets all the rent, 
that is, the full amount that all the lands of the community 
are annually worth to the direct users. In every community 
there are some lands so poor that their product will merely 
cover the expenses of production, leaving no surplus in the 
form of rent, and, therefore, having no economic value. They 
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are, consequently, of no importance with reference to men’s 
equal rights to the indirect enjoyment of land. A right toa 
valueless thing is itself valueless. 

With regard to the direct use of land, men’s equal rights 
are fully realized and protected when they are enabled to oc- 
cupy and use land on condition of paying to the community 
the full rental value of the same every year. Undoubtedly 
there are many regions in which some men would be unable 
to obtain the direct use of producing lands, such as farms, 
mines, and forests, because these had been already fully oc- 
cupied. Nevertheless their equal land-rights would not be 
violated. If they are unwilling to pay more rent than the 
present occupiers, they are no more unjustly treated than the 
unsuccessful bidders at an auction sale. Since it is impossi- 
ble that two men should possess the same thing at the same 
time, the only fair and practical method of determining their 
conflicting claims is to favor the first possessor or the first 
arrival, Moreover, the unsuccessful seeker for producing land 
still enjoys his equal right to the social value of land, that 
is, to his share of the rent received by the community, and 
also his equal right to the direct and actual use of land for 
building. Since there will always be more than sufficient land 
for this purpose, and since no man would care to claim or 
control-more of it than he could actually use, building sites 
would be practically available for all, The reason why a man 
would not wish to hold more than he could actually use is 
because he would be compelled to pay rent for the unused as 
well as for the used land. He would have no inducement to 
hold it as a speculation, hoping that it would become more 
valuable; for every increase in value would be accompanied 
by a proportionate increase in the rent that he would have 
to pay to the community. He could not expect to sell it, 
because the annual rent to be paid by the purchaser would 
leave the latter no interest on his investment. Obviously 
these statements are true of agricultural lands as well as of 
building sites. Finally, men’s equal rights to the indirect use 
of land would not be violated by the fact that they were in 
possession of unequal amounts of land. Inasmuch as the 
holder of large tracts would pay to the community their full 
annual value, he would enjoy no gift of nature for which he . 
had not returned adequate compensation, in which all the 
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members of the community would share. Persons who might 
wish to use a part of such a tract, but who were unwilling to 
give a larger rent for it than the present holder, would have 
a less valid claim than he, owing to his priority of occupa- 
tion. For social reasons, as well as for the sake of the land- 
less individuals, it might be better that large estates should 
be broken up, and the number of cultivators increased; but 
this is a detail that is neither excluded nor required by the 
essence of the theory or system. 

That the foregoing pages present fairly and adequately the 
substance of George’s meaning when he asserts that men have 
equal rights to the use of land, as well as the essentials of 
the method, the Single Tax System, by which he proposed to 
actualize these rights, will be evident to any one who exam- 
ines his work and theory as a whole. Consequently, any at- 
tempt to refute this fundamental principle by assuming that it 
implies an actual opportunity for all persons to use agricultural 
land directly, or a right to equal amounts of land, or a right 
to any particular kind of land, or a right to equal amounts of 
the means of existence, or a right to equal amounts of prop- 
erty, is futile and irrevelant. While the principle taken by it- 
self, and George’s confusion of the right to land with the right 
to existence, might justify one of .these interpretations, other 
passages from his work show that they cannot fairly be at- 
tributed to him. 

Have men equal rights to land in the sense above exe 
plained? Are some men unjustly treated when, through pri- 
vate ownership, other men possess and use land without pay- 
ing to the community its annual rent? These questions the 
followers of George answer in the affirmative, and the defend- 
ers of private ownership in the negative. We shall discuss 
them in a succeeding article. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





MOSQUES AND CARAVANSERAI. 


BY L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


SaeeaT some of the desert-side towns—towns which 

mi may be called the desert ports, since it is to 

them that the wandering caravans in their jour- 

neys across the waste converge—there are to be 

found certain hostelries very characteristic of 

the nomadic Arab life, and which have exercised, perhaps, 
some effect upon Arab architecture. 

These caravanserai, as they are called, are built in the form 
of ample quadrangles, fifty to a hundred yards square, open 
and unroofed but with a row of rude sheds or stalls for beasts 
at one end, or perhaps round three sides of the square, the 
remaining side being occupied by the rather better but still 
very rough accommodation provided for travelers. A well or 
tap of water is an essential feature in every caravanserai, and 
a strong, outer wall is a needful defense against prowling 
thieves and brigands. 

I would not, from my own experiences of such places, 
recommend them for the use of Europeans, They are, indeed, 
exceedingly picturesque, and when night falls and fires are 
lit in the central space, and the Arabs in their pale bour- 
nouses gather round the blaze, lolling or squatting in loose 
groups with their bronze faces half-seen, half-hooded, while 
in the background the tethered camels gurgle and grunt fit- 
fully discernible in the obscurity—then, at such times, the in- 
terior of a caravanserai will offer pictures which tempt one 
to forget its many inconveniences. 

It has, however, nothing to offer in the way of accommo- 
dations but bare walls and water; it is in a state of extreme 
filth owing to the presence of so many animals, and, from the 
Same cause, is infested with vermin to an extent rather un- 
usual even in Oriental lodgings. 

Nevertheless, rough and squalid as they are, these cara- 
vanserai possess in a marked degree that kind of attraction 
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and comeliness which belong to things which are in tune with 
their surroundings. Their response to the necessities of the 
country is obvious. As simply and effectively as possible 
they offer safe harborage for man and beast together with 
the ever indispensable supply of water. In their adaptation 
to desert need one reads the proof of their antiquity. All 
Arab things are very changeless, partly perhaps because the 
conditions of Arab life, fixed by the desert, are themselves so 
changeless, and these caravanserai doubtless date from long 
before the dawn of written Arab history. 

From the earliest recorded times the desert has been rife 
with marauders and cattle lifters, and wherever routes met and 
the opportunity was given what more obvious than to erect 
buildings, half inn, half fortress, where the merchant and the 
shepherds might lie in security ? 

Out of such simple demands has the structure of the cara- 
vanserai, unvarying to this day in all the deserts of the near 
East, arisen, and I think that all who are at all familiar with 
the desert must look upon these structures in the light of 
traditional and essential elements in desert life. 

Whether the early Arab mosques were built in direct imi- 
tation of these ancient hostelries or came to resemble them by 
answering to the same requirements is a question difficult to 
answer; but, at any rate, the resemblance between the two is 
palpable. The early mosques are entirely distinct from later 
Arab architecture. They belong in reality not so much to 
cities as to the desert. Specimens are to be seen at Mecca, 
Cordova, Cairo, Kairouan and perhaps elsewhere. The last of 
these sacred enclosures visited by the writer was the mosque 
of Okba at Kairouan in Tunisia, next to Mecca and Medinah, 
the most holy of all Arab shrines, though since the French 
conquest of the city much of its sanctity would seem to have 
evaporated. 

For some months we had been traveling across the Sahara, 
exposed all day to the glare of the African sun, and it may 
be that during that time we had unconsciously imbibed some- 
thing of Arab tastes and the Arab point of view. At any 
rate, I remember that the feeling of deep satisfaction and 
content which I experienced on finding myself after these 
wanderings among the cool colonnades of the great mosque 
was such as no other form of architecture could possibly have 
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afforded me. It seemed I had lost touch with the more com- 
plicated styles. 

He who has become used to the desert, who has fared on 
a few dates and a morsel of kid, whose only drink has been 
the brackish water of desert springs, who has grown accus- 
tomed to the freedom of those ample spaces and has lived 
day and night in the consciousness of the desert’s vacancy 
and vastness—such a one has no inclination to seek from art 
any difficult or complicated effects. They would be at vari- 
ance with his mood. The strictly enclosed interiors and all 
the involved decorative and structural features of a northern 
church or cathedral would arouse feelings too out of touch 
with recent existence to be tolerable. He must, ere he can 
appreciate the northera styles, recollect himself and recall his 
knowledge of history and the tradition of his race. In short, 
he must awaken from the desert mood, and put on the thoughts 
of civilized man before civilized art can touch him. Then, 
when he has done that, when the feelings and emotions which 
he experienced in the desert are forgotten, he will be free to 
enter again into the thoughts which have inspired European 
art and to feel its many attractions. 

Then, but not till then. So long as the desert’s influence 
lasts, so long as the consciousness of that vacancy and vast- 
ness is upon him, so long as the desert’s primitive simplicity 
holds him, he will not find an utterance for his feelings in 
northern art, but will be driven to discover one in an original 
style adapted to the mood of the desert itself. 

It is, as was already said of the caravanserai, their perfect 
adaptability to their surroundings which lend beauty to the 
early mosques. In form they are the caravanserai almost lit- 
erally repeated—a large quadrangle walled in and bare to the 
sky, flanked on the inside with arched cloisters round each of 
its four sides and with a well in its midst, being the domi- 
nant features common to both, They are scarcely to be called 
architecture, a word which suggests ordered masses and stor- 
ies of masonry. Hardly, in our sense of the term, are they 
Structures at all. A European might wander through them 
from end to end and exclaim at last: ‘‘Where is the mosque?” 

Yet do these simple enclosures possess a charm and an in- 
terest never afterward attained by Arab architecture. Under 
the cloistral arcade I stood and looked out betwixt faded 
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green columns on the open spaces beyond. The arches cast 
a deep, cool shade; deepest at the Mecca end where the lines 
of arcades were multiplied, and in the shadow the columns 
looked like faint shapes seen through clear water. Stirred by 
the difference between the inner and outer temperature, a lit- 
tle breeze moved through the shadowed spaces. It seemed I 
had all I needed. Here were the amplitude and sense of 
space, the desire for which had become a craving and second 
nature; here was the desert’s necessity, water, given by the 
spring in the midst of the quadrangle; and here the desert’s 
luxury, shade yielded by the rows of cloisters. 

As I watched, an Arab crossed the open space to the 
Mecca end and drifted slowly in among the thick-standing 
columns. And as he passed out of the glare and the cool 
shadows received him I remembered how often, after the 
fierce heat of a long day’s march, I had come upon an oasis 
of date palms, and with what delight I had felt myself re- 
ceived into their cool embrace. 

Not long was this style of building maintained. Later 
Arab architecture rapidly developed all kinds of fanciful and 
fantastic features, but the note of noble and austere simplicity 
struck here soon died away. It was so with all things Arab. 
So long as the race kept contact with the desert it maintained 
intact its pride, its self-respect, and its love of curt, direct 
speech whether in art or song. But no sooner was it re- 
moved from that potent influence, no sooner was it cut off 
from the old inducements to hardihood, vigilance, abstinence, 
endurance, the desert virtues which the desert instills and 
nourishes in its children—and pent up in cities and civilized 
communities, than the old fire subsided and the fine desert 
qualities relaxed into effeminacy and self indulgence. 

The traditional Arab manners lost their manly and stern 
courtesy. The earlier ballad poetry, so graphic, so decisive, 
so virile in its abrupt and trenchant descriptions, gave place 
to a softer, more ingenuous, but less vigorous form of versifi- 
cation. The very language of the desert became an unknown 
tongue to the descendants of the Bedouin tribes who had fol- 
lowed the banners of Kaled and Omar and Amen. And all 
these changes were but symptoms of that inward, deeper 
change in temperament and character, which a civilized state 
and the thick atmosphere of cultivated lands and the seden- 
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tary habits of cities have never failed to work in the Arab 
himself. 

So it is with his architecture. The old caravanserai type 
of mosque is that which utters the Arab character while still 
in its pristine vigor. No matter whither their conquering 
arms led the Arab hosts their first essays in architecture were 
all of the same type, and the quadrangle, the cloister and the 
well sufficed them. Then, gradually,in all countries in which 
they settled, the same change occurred. The old simplicity 
was lost and the old plan abandoned. The town-bred Arabs 
or Moors, as they were now called, long alienated from the 
desert and inured to the ways of cities, could no more ex- 
press themselves on the ancient Bedouin style of architecture 
than they could express themselves in Bedouin poetry or in 
the Bedouin language. 

It is curious to observe how, by degrees, as the desert’s 
influence weakens, the vast quadrangle in which that influence 
had spoken becomes more and more circumscribed until it is 
altogether lost and swallowed up in the series of enclosed 
courts and chambers of the later styles. Fantastically shaped 
arches, fretted ceilings and surfaces honeycombed with carv- 
ing combine to produce the fanciful aspect which all these 
later buildings share. Yet it is obvious to all who seek a 
definite purpose in art that none such is here forthcoming; 
nor will any trace of such a purpose be discovered in Arab 
architecture until we recur to that period in its history when 
the race was still swayed by the influence which has fostered 
all that was simple and virile in its character. 

It has always been an object of mine to endeavor to deal 
with art as an expression of life, to draw attention, that is to 
say, to the human interest as the embodiment of the life and 
thoughts of its age which it invariably possesses. Other merits 
and attractions, no doubt, it has, or may have. It may, in 
particular, be an art of beauty and may be able to demonstrate 
or elucidate for us the principles which make for zsthetic suc- 
cess. This probably is the greatest function that art can fulfill 
the function, too, which is most ‘in accordance with its own 
nature and reveals the especial pleasure and enlightenment to 
which only art possesses the key. 

But there are very few kinds or schools of art, excepting 


the Greek, which exhibit much of this quality. The most con- 
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tinuous and universal of the arts, the ‘‘ mistress art,’ as Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield calls it, and that which most readily lends it- 
self to interpretation, is architecture, but except for the Doric 
temples of the Greeks, I do not know of any styles of archi- 
tecture which can be said to embody any definite zsthetic 
principles. But all styles of architecture, and none more than 
the Arab, embody the human character of their builders. 

Let the reader cast his eye back on the long succession of 
styles that have come and gone. He will observe that, about 
the seventh and eight centuries of our era, the sequence and 
ordered evolution of these styles is suddenly broken and dis- 
turbed by a motive, a fashion of seemingly unknown and alien 
origin. Hitherto, and for many centuries, the manner of Rome, 
whether we call it Romanesque or Byzantine, had exercised 
an unquestioned sway. The might and majesty of the Empire, 
its steadfastness, its iron discipline, its ponderous routine were 
perfectly imaged in the concrete vaults and adamantine arches 
of its palaces and amphitheatres. In the round arch, used as 
the Romans used it, with so much simplicity and so much 
strength, there resides an expressien of placid, almost inert 
power, such as was, indeed, for ages the Empire’s best bulwark 
of defense. 

I know of no forms of architecture more expressive of stern 
endurance than the stubborn Roman concrete and the clean- 
cut Roman masonry, and no structural feature more capable of 
conveying that sentiment than the tranquil semi-circular arch. 
But as we leave the seventh and enter on the eighth century 
this fixed immobility is strangely shaken and disturbed, and the 
features in which it was portrayed are dislocated as with a sudden 
convulsion. The wall surfaces break out, as it were, into a 
tash of minute and indecipherable carving, the ceilings are 
fretted with an elaborate honeycombing of pendentives, a strange 
and hitherto unheard of spirit of fantasy seems to have entered 
into the science of building. The old calmness gives place to 
innumerable fickle impulses, the old, stern strength to weak and 
wayward caprice. Above all, it is in the arches, in which as 
I have said Rome’s power was so manifestly depicted, that 
the new influence is discernible. 

I know net how to give the untraveled reader an idea of 
the incorrigible capriciousness of Saracenic arches or of the 
detestation of the calmness of the old round arch which they 
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one and all exhibit. It is, indeed, evident that hatred of the 
round arch is from the first an instinct in the new race. In 
Cairo there is a mosque, that of Tooloon, one of the oldest 
in the city and a fine example of the caravanserai type with 
the great open quadrangles and surrounding arcades which we 
have been discussing. This mosque, built before the days that 
the Arabs had invented structural forms of their own, employs 
what you take at the first glance to be round arches of a some- 
what weak and unstable design. Closer inspection, however, 
reveals the fact that the summit of each arch is broken by a 
knotch evidently cut in the masonry after the arcades were 
completed. This does net, perhaps, give the arch a strictly 
pointed outline, but it does succeed in so mutilating the old 
round outline as entirely to destroy its characteristic expression 
of placid power. 

And this was but one and that a tentative expedient. The 
hatred of the round form of arch which is in the Saracenic 
blood, so to speak, and which shows itself as a destructive 
motive at a time when, as yet, no truly Arab forms had been 
evolved—this hatred displays itself as the chief factor in the 
development of the national style. It would be impossible te 
give any idea without the help of illustrations of the fantastical 
and eccentric shapes—horseshoe and ogive and stilted and 
variously foliated—into which Arab arches are tangled and 
twisted. The only common motive apparent in their infinite 
diversity is their resolve to eschew strength and simplicity and 
to indulge in any chance vagary or whim of the moment. 

Such is the character of the new style. It appears sudden- 
ly and without warning. It moves swiftly and silently through 
Africa and Syria and Spain, and wherever it comes in contact 
with Roman forms it strikes them as with a sudden violence. 

No one interested in architecture can fail to be arrested by 
the sudden apparition of this weird influence; but it is above 
all those who have come to regard the great structural styles 
as the embodiment and incarnate image of their builders’ 
character and temperament who will be most keenly interested. 
For these will know that what is here seen in stone was once 
acted in the flesh. It was in their own image that the Arabs 
built these light and perishable vaults and whimsical arcades. 
What we see before us—the structure we can touch and handle 
and which our kodaks can take note of—is not architecture 
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merely but a human personality. See how instinct this new 
style of building is with fiercely restless impulses, how it de- 
tests routine and established methods and all that speaks of 
permanence and continuity, how its fiery energy breaks out, 
now here, now there, in eager fantasies that are yet short 
lived, that lead to nothing, that result in no coherent purpose. 

In all these things the style is but the image of the race 
which created it. Moreover, as it is cast in the likeness of the 
Arab, so its influence and effect in the world are precisely 
the influence and effect which the Arab himself exerted. We 
spoke of the old Romanesque and Byzantine structural fea- 
tures everywhere yielding to, and being undermined, and, as 
it were, crumbled away by, the attacks of Arab capriciousness. 
But this assault delivered in architecture and of which the dis- 
torted forms of arch and shaft are witnesses, was delivered also 
in actual life. This fierce impetuosity did, in the form of a 
lava-stream of humanity, pour down upon and engulf the old 
pre-existing, classical society. The architectural revolution, 
the most curious and sudden in the history of art, is but the 
picture and reflex of a social revolution of like suddenness and 
similar character. 

I hope that all this will not appear to the reader a digres- 
sion. The transition from the desert to Arab architecture 
seems to me a very natural one, for after all it is out of the 
desert that those qualities have come which we find embodied 
in Arab buildings. “Build here the house,” is to this day 
the Arab chief’s word to his followers when their camping 
greund is reached and with the butt of his long lance he indi- 
cates the drift of sand where the tent is to be erected. 

That frail architecture is all he knows of. The Arabs are 
not builders by nature. Of all they have ever done in that 
line the most part is evanescent. The race never succeeded in 
evolving a great monumental style any more than it succeeded 
in evolving a coherent civilization. All it did was dogged and 
infected by a fatal instability. Often at mid-day halts or in 
the evening when our camp was pitched, lying on the barren 
sand slopes and drinking in the pure, stimulating desert air, I 
have felt, not as a matter of thought but as a physical ex- 
perience, all that the Arabs have owed to the nature that 
nurtured them. The light, hot sand drifts and eddies to every 
gust of wind. Its particles glide through your fingers, restless 
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and incoherent it presents to your gaze a world of instability 
where no law or fixed purpose reigns. And yet how keen and 
vigilant, how sensitive to the least suggestions, how strung up 
and apt for sharp and sudden enterprises do all your nerves 
and faculties appear in this land where the air itself is an 
elixir and every sense seemed sharpened to twice its usual 
acuteness, 

Rarely reclining, never dozing, the Bedouins crouch, scan- 
ning the horizon with habitual and intuitive vigilance, their 
spare figures and cat-like quick motions, and restless roving 
glances all expressing quite unmistakably the kind of nervous 
impetuosity which reigns in their blood. Their sanctuary of 
sand has been the home in all ages of passionate impulses 
and short-lived sudden resolves. I thought of every Arab 
design; of the desert Mahdis and Dervishes and the fierce 
ebullitions of fantastic zeal which ever and anon to this day 
issue from those glowing solitudes. They are all of the same 
character. They all exhibit the same fiery impetuosity and 
the same weakness and vacillation. How like, I cannot help 
thinking, to the architecture in which the race embodied its 
own emotions. Here, too, in arch and tracery are exhibited 
the impetuosity we know so well, and here, too, that impetuos- 
ity is undermined and brought to nought by the fatal instabil- 
ity that dogs it. The man and his deeds are but the outcome 
of a unique environment. Here in the desert, in the wind 
and sand and piercing sun rays, is the raw material of all the 
Arab has been, of all the Arab has done. 








LILIUM AURATUM. 


A STORY. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


eHIRECTLY after breakfast on the Friday, Norro- 

: way took his new friend out into his Gloucester- 

shire garden. He had to apologize to the guest 

who had never met her for Lady Norroway’s 

mm absence. She had been called two days before 

to Paris, where the eldest daughter was at school, had lost 

her Channel boat, and had wired that she would reach home 

in the course of the morning. There was to be a large house- 

party, and Eugene Warrell had been urged to get there ahead 

of the rest; he did so gladly, because he greatly liked Nor- 
roway, and saw him too seldom. 

Sympathy, rather than circumstance, had thrown them to- 
gether. While Warrell,a poor student with a strong will, had 
been tutoring and getting up a practice in Canada, his junior, 
the Oxonian of leisure, had had time to marry, to be knighted, 
to enlarge and improve his mother’s old property, to build a 
fine Anglican church and a mill in the village near it; and to 
enter Parliament. ‘‘ Anybody can bear adversity; but show 
me the man,” says Farquhar in one of his comedies, ‘‘ who 
can bear success and champagne.” Norroway was such a 
man, wholly unspoiled. 

As for Warrell, his more painful striving was over and 
done. He was now for some years established as a Londoner 
in bachelor’s quarters, and was a well-known K.C. He was 
stout, hazel-eyed, clean-shaven, something of a psychologist; 
considered a safe trustee, and a highly congenial companion. 

The garden to which they had come was one of three at 
the Court, the finest and least frequented of them. It lay 
between a swift-running brook and the range of hills which 
divided the estate from the nearest railway station. The ap- 
proaches were rocky, and in the angles of rock, in deep rich 
soil, was a double terrace unseen from below. Flat stones 
had been laid in the sloping turf for a stair; thirty of them, 
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then a landing and a turn, and thirty again; a climb indeed 
for the sedentary man of law, if not for the wiry squire. 
Warrell had not looked about until he got to the very top, 
and then he saw a sight. 

Lilies! Hundreds of them, in their proudest perfection, 
happy and still, and with an intense fragrance. Standing in a 
splendid circle, with a cross-piece at top and bottom, armored 
in their own glossy leaves, with ferns growing beneath, they 
were so tall that their two tall visitors could not do much 
more than peer comfortably into the wide-curved cups, the 
cups of the big Japanese rayed lily, barred on every petal 
with perpendicular gold, and powdered with little purple 
runes and scars, Pure white, otherwise, white with some com- 
mentary, as it were, not easy to read; attractively complex as 
only Oriental things can be. 

Sir Thomas gave vent to his owner’s pride. ‘‘ Magniffy?” 
he asked boyishly. He was boyish still at forty-three. 

Warrell smiled, and sent up vast rings of smoke to spell 
in air his very great admiration. 

‘‘The whole thing looks like one great bright Gothic O in 
some illuminated missal,” he remarked appreciatively. 

“Right!” answered Norroway, much pleased. ‘* With the 
hollow filled in with darker tones.” He made a quick easy 
gesture. 

“A fountain!” exclaimed the other. ‘‘ And what a jewel 
of a fountain!” 

He stepped nearer. Exactly in the middle of the per- 
fumed ring was a lofty, delicate, Tuscan-looking bronze. A 
slim pedestal rested on a base bordered on all four sides with 
dark-hued pansies. On the pedestal a young faun was strid- 
ing forward, with the merest scrap of wind-blown drapery 
touching shoulder and thigh. Under his left arm he carried 
a shallow oval dish, and his right hand was thrown far out; 
the palm contracted, the thumb held upward. It was the at- 
titude of a sower, and what he was sowing was—water! ex- 
quisite airy jets of it, spurting more than thread-fine from 
every finger, and spreading like a silver cobweb on the quiet 
June morning. There he ran above them, working away, 
where the erect moisture-loving lilies could watch, all day 
long, their beautiful benefactor. 

_ “Come here a moment,” said the host. He strode past 
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the flying liquid seeds to the outer edge of the plot. 
“There’s more below.” 

Warrell saw beneath them a second steep terrace as fair 
and as well-kept as the first, but of a more contemplative 
character. Lilies again! Lilies beyond counting. A giant E 
of them lay outlined belew, a shapely black-letter capital, 
with all its details formed with great art; and a stone bench 
was placed inside each section of the down strokes of the E. 
Warrell also noticed something else. This was a dark object 
on the spot where the short thick middle line of lilies ran out 
straight, curled over, and ended. 

“The prettiest in the world!” he began. ‘But considered 
as decoration, may I say that it has a flaw? Nobody can sur- 
vey your O and your E together without danger to his neck.” 

“You can from. high heaven!” was the unexpected reply. 
Something in the simplicity of the tone checked Warrell’s 
smile. “You see that’s the real point of view after all, be- 
cause these terraces were laid out in memory of Oliver 
Ewing.” 

Norroway knocked the ashes from his antique pipe, slipped 
the latter into his pocket, and led the way down the steps; 
in a moment they were out on the lower pleasaunce. The 
sweetness of it all seemed quite wonderful to Warrell’s starved 
city eyes. The dark object he now found to be a dial. It 
was bronze, like the fountain; it rose from a simply wrought 
little stone base which was set, again like the fountain, in a 
sombre pansy bed. The gnome of the dial was lifted to the 
level of the lilies at their central point, and stood free of 
their shadow. There was a motto cut around the disk which 
Warrell had never met with. 


PER * OBVMBRATIONEM * SPIRITVS HVC 
VENIT * FILII & LVX ** DIVINA 


He looked up eagerly. ‘“ Where did you get that? Deep 
and mystical. Sounds like Augustine.” 

There was a touch of a blush on Norroway’s cheek. 

“Piffie! I just drewit up by myself. Good theology, I 
think, and good dialism? None too good, though, for this 
place. Will you sit? Or does this strong aromatic odor 


bother you ?”’ 
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“Not a bit. In fact, given a great open air space like 
this, I find it delicious. I am an old admirer of lium 
auratum, but I never saw such huge clumps of it out-of- 
doors. It makes a grand show.” 

The speaker chose the nearer bench, leaned back, and let 
his gaze pass from the boughs of a single ancient sycamore 
to the wide-spread green beyond it, and the narrow silver 
stream; then on to the lovable Tudor manse, dark-gabled, 
high-roofed, its porch drowned in roses. All one harmony 
from chimney-stack to threshold, it faced south and sunned 
its beautiful old age. 

Norroway bent towards him. “In. this garden, it was 
bound to be “lium auratum if anything. I'll tell you why, 
at length, if you’d like to hear.” 

Warrell nodded. Successful barristers like himself are ex- 
cellent listeners. Norroway sat on the right arm of the 
bench, leaning on his stick, sometimes absent-mindedly screw- 
ing the point of it into the late June grass. 

“You didn’t know Ewing? No? A St. Hugh’s man. A 
first-rate fellow! Never knew anyone in the least like him. 
Made more rules for himself than any chap of twenty ever 
did, but made none at all for you! Taught himself to be so 
even-tempered that outsiders all put it down to born good- 
nature; and all the while, really, he was the very devil for 
fire and rockets. Oh, a first-rate fellow! and more too, I 
couldn’t get him to row or ride or hunt (he was a crack shot 
at targets, but wouldn’t point at anything living); but he got 
me te walk, and taught me on those long marches all the 
antiquities I ever knew. Good-looking, very: such a well- 
shaped head, and nice gray eyes, always a little ironic. A 
quick-footed lad, light as a mouse, yet strong and bony. It’s 
a great loss to me that I have no portrait of Ewing. 

“He was the last of his family. They had all been Army 
folk, but he intended to go in for a Fellowship and stay in 
the University. He came up straight from Harrow, and I 
from my tutor’s in Vevey; but we hit it off well from the 
very first. His rooms were opposite mine; we quickly got 
acquainted. I never was much of a grind, except when read- 
ing for Greats, and if he was, it wasn’t because he needed to 
be. What didn’t that fellow know! 

“We had become fast friends by the third year. In those 
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days, men could live their whole time in College. One night 
I came in from the Union, and saw Ewing’s door ajar and his — 
desk-light burning, as I went by. It was about the beginning 
of Hilary Term, damp and stormy; and his fire was smoulder- 
ing in the grate. I tiptoed in. My word! he was asleep, or 
else in a trance, sitting almost upright, and presenting a 
highly romantic appearance, thanks to his holding a long 
spike or two of these Jap lilies. They lay in the fold of his 
right arm, like a beadle’s mace.” 

Sir Thomas filled his pipe with deliberation, and pushed 
back the cap from his forehead. 

“T’ll give you a digression. Every man jack of us here 
in England, I suppose, is fond of flowers. So was Ewing: no 
more nor less than anybody else. He sometimes bought them 
at Oxford to give away, but I can’t remember ever having 
seen them in vases about his rooms. What I do remember, 
though, are some of his theories about them: he had certainly 
a philosophy of botany all his own. And I once discovered, 
as it happened, that his preference was for lilies: that’s a 
point I want to make. 

“Some of us were having tea with Ewing one Saturday 
afternoon. A parson’s son, one Haynes, a rather cantankerous 
little sort who lived up our staircase, was there. He began 
to poke fun at the Head of the House, his sizable mouth 
being full of Ewing’s crumpets. 

‘** Pre’ge got new lilies all. over top o’ dinin’ room wall,’ 
he announced. ‘ Bah!’ 

‘“**Why Bah, my lamb?’ inquired Ewing wickedly. 

‘** Mawkish!’ answered the lamb. 

‘Ewing took him up. 

‘** Mawkish is exactly what lilies can’t possibly be!’ he 
began; and was cut short by a wag from York Hall, who sang 
out: 


‘As I walk down Piccadilly with a poppy or a lily 
In my med-i-ae-val hand!’ 


‘Of course we howled with laughter, and Ewing as loud as 
anybody. But then he had it out with Haynes. 

“*T'll leave the Pre,’ he said, ‘to wallow in all his crimes 
and unseemlinesses’ (this tickled me, because most of us had 
a great opinion of our venerable president), but I’ll stick up 
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for my floral friend. Why, Haynes, it’s a man’s flower! Bold’; 
matter-of-fact; straight as a corporal on parade and hardy as 
a bull, And what sound conclusions, what correct mathema- 
tics! So many buds, so many blooms; an honest game, every 
time. A forthright flower; knows his own mind, stands on 
his own legs; doesn’t dimple and cuddle like a rose, nor gawk 
like a hollyhock, nor overdress like a peony or a chrysanthe- 
mum.’ 

““*Oh, I say!’ It was Haynes, getting quite eloquent. 
‘A nice warm sweet rose is divinely chummy. Can’t say as 
much for your vegetable, especially a white one.’ 

““* Wait till you grow up!’ Ewing grinned, mock-paternally. 
‘Have another sugar? Three?’ You see he “liked but dis. 
venerated’ Haynes, anyhow. He put all his sentiment into 
just such rattling shorthand. It was his way. 

“Well, to go on . . . I had tiptoed in, as I said, on 
that wild evening, and stood in my wet greatcoat Jooking at 
my friend, and his almost empty brazier, and his open books; 
and at himself so queer in the armchair, with his big sceptre 
of Lilium auratum. It struck me as awfully funny. I really 
hadn’t time to notice whether his eyes were open or shut. 
Anyhow, in another moment, while I was still staring, he be- 
gan to talk rather thickly, hanging his head a little. 

*** Sir, I don’t want them,’ he said. ‘They are meant, per- 
haps, for some sort of sign. I don’t think I understand—lI’d 
rather not understand. My lifework . . . I—these lilies—’ 

‘** Why, Longshanks!’ I cried. ‘What are you braying 
at me for? *Twasn’t me presented you with no bouquet!’ 

“He flushed up hot and dark, and pulled himself together 
with an inward effort, and rose quickly; he did everything 
quickly. Then he faced me with all his own sudden sweet- 
ness, 

“*Tom, I had a dream,’ he answered; ‘such a rotten 
dream! I'll tell you to-morrow. What did you say about a 
bouquet ?’ He looked rather sheepish. 

“*Oh, never mind!’ I spoke lightly. ‘I’ll never peach- 
Give them to me. I’ll hide them if your’re not friendly to 
them.’ 

“** Give you what?’ 

‘** The lilies.’ 

***What lilies? . . . Didn’t I dream them?’ 
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’ “4No, you didn’t,’ said I; ‘at least not altogether; for I 
watched you in your sleep a moment ago, hugging them like 
the Blessed Damozel.’ 

‘‘Ewing stood up very straight and pale, and put his hands 
behind him. 

“*QOne of us is an ass, Norroway,’ he declared soberly. 
‘There are no lilies in this room.’ 

** And, as a matter of fact, there were none; neither on 
floor nor table, nor sofa nor chair, nor window sill, nor any- 
where!” 

Warrell waited. 

‘* Explanation ? ” 

‘You won’t call it much of an explanation. I simply saw 
them, and then there was nothing to see. Ewing turned the 
lamp lower. But I took no hint.” 

“Tell me,’ I insisted. ‘And don’t sulk like that. It’s 
the Yorkshire pudding, as sure as you live.’ (The edible 
really had been particularly stodgy in Hall that evening). 

“I had to work, after that jibe, I promise you, to get him 
to open his mouth. But when my mood had quieted down to 
his, he gave in. He sat on the edge of the table, and I on 
the hassock, facing the fire, where I could poke the coals, and 
make believe that I wasn’t so much stirred up as I really was. 

**Ewing told me it seemed to him that he was in some 
great assembly where he couldn’t recognize a face, although it 
was the Oxford of the day, just the same. The talk or debate 
drifted in a quite unexpected direction. An elderly duffer in 
a D.D. gown, very consequential, stood up and began to re- 
peat some of the usual nonsense about Roman Catholics, past 
and present. It was no concern of Ewing’s, except that he 
had read almost everything printed, and liked to get at truth, 
and burned no candles to St. Luther and holy Cranmer. I 
can’t recall just what moot point it was, though he told me; 
but on this subject, as on many others, he happened to be a 
perfect arsenal of exact knowledge. So he stood the old wind- 
bag as long as he possibly could, and as soon as he sat down, 
Ewing broke in, with every eye turned on him—an undergrad, 
a nobody; the brass of it all! He went at it, hammer and 
tongs. (He always spoke so well, you know, with such a 
modest young authority. Our tutor once said to me: ‘Mr. 
Ewing has an authentic mind’). He demolished all the case 
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for the prosecution, and proved that this particular allegation, 
whatever it was, was unhistorical, ridiculous, and what not. 
_ He said he got very hot doing it, naturally; and that he 

seated himself again without the least idea what sort of im- 
pression he had made. He didn’t care a fig, anyhow. He 
knew he had done right, and disinterestedly knocked the saw- 
dust out of an old slander. 

** Now just as he sat down in the crowded room, someone 
seemed to press up close against the back of his chair. Ewing 
was given in some way to feel that a standee there, was very 
sympathetic towards him. And then he felt a hand laid ever 
so lightly on his hair; as he put it, it was like the sort of 
caress a shy child might give you, and then run away. He 
knew it meant intense approval, so he screwed himself round 
a little to see who was near him. It was a youngish man, 
but gray at the temples, in a dress Ewing didn’t know: all 
black, and picturesque and ample except for one straight piece 
falling down the front, and a little hood sticking up behind. 
What was very singular, he had a rope, like a hangman’s 
noose, about his neck. He seemed, nevertheless, to be a don. 
Ewing said he was dark and tall, with a wonderfully alert, 
vital expression, almost mirthful, and a glance that went clean 
through one. I remembered so well afterwards just how he 
described this person.” 

“Identification enough in itself, almost,” Warrell remarked 
in a low tone. ‘‘ Not an individual in a thousand has anything 
which can properly be described as a glance. More dogs have 
it than men.” 

“That is so,” answered the narrator. ‘It seemed this was 
a face one couldn’t forget. Features rather close together, not 
handsome, but rugged, noble, resolute, with a quaint humor, 
ever so English in its way: rather like Strafford, I fancy, only 
less warlike, and far more spiritual. Just as Ewing, with quite 
a thrill of astonishment, caught the eye of this remarkable 
figure behind him, the latter bent forward, and Ewing found 
the lilies in his lap. Now, he wouldn’t have liked that in any 
case, and none of us would, especially in a company of 
strangers. But in the dream, moreover, some word or gesture 
went with them, which struck my friend with a sort of horror, 
as if he were somehow being put into a false position, or had 
been misunderstood as agreeing to something against his con- 
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science. Hence his revulsion, and the sputtered remarks (so 
respectful, nevertheless, with their ‘Sir,’ as if the apparition 
were the king, or an angel!) and hence his disclaimer that the 
gift was not wanted. 

* After we parted for the night, I naturally thought less 
of the incident. It struck me as curious and baffling, but I 
couldn’t see why it should have taken such a tremendous grip 
on Oliver Ewing as it had done. He was pretty sensitive, as 
these big, spirited fellows generally are, but, as I hardly need 
assure you, he was no muff,” 

“Did he ever find out just who the other man was?” 

“Yes, he did; and that is part of my story. As I told 
you, Ewing was a great reader, always haunting the Bodleian. 
One day he wanted a rare folio, and couldn’t find it in the 
catalogue, aad complained. People think, you knew, that Bod 
has every treasure printed since Cadmus, and get quite cross 
when it hasn’t. Bodley’s librarian came to the rescue, and 
what he said didn’t make Ewing feel superior. ‘ You will find 
that work in the library of your own college, Mr. Ewing,’ he 
told him. Who ever heard of an Oxford man really using, 
faithfully using, his own college library? Yet St. Hugh’s was 
ene of the very best: famous in fact, outside the University. 
Ewing came out into the Broad, with his long scholar’s gown 
flapping behind, and I met him and went along with him. Our 
library there, was a beautiful old Gothic room, with leaded 
panes; almost as dark as a cave. Some portraits reputed to 
be of value, were hung along the alcoves, up among the rafters: 
no human eye had scanned them, I should think, since the 
Flood. One of these, as it happened, had been taken down 
for repairs, and was standing in its rich frame and mouldy 
clamps against the lower panels of the wall. Ewing went up 
to it without a word. I had just heard him draw his breath 
quick and sharp when the librarian came in, nice old Clumber ; 
and all Ewing could stammer out was—‘ Please: who?’ 

“We were informed that it was a genuine Zucchero of one 
Basil March, some time Fellow of St. Hugh’s, a person given 
aan exquisite character by Wood and several older writers who 
knew him er knew of him. He was a poet, and also a monk, 
a member of that English Congregation of St. Benedict, which 
despite all the surrounding upsets in doctrine and the penal 
laws and so on, has never died out in this country, for twelve 
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hundred years and more. The succession once got down to 
one man, an Abbot and a prisoner, and he passed it on to a 
younger man, afterwards an exile; and then it flourished for 
centuries underground, until it could be openly established in 
England again. Interesting history, isn’t it? This particular 
worthy at St. Hugh’s was one of the many innocents deprived, 
apprehended, tortured, and finally hanged, under Queen Bess, 
at the London Tyburn, all for keeping to the old faith. It 
seems that Oxonians of that generation stuck out most tre- 
mendously against the changes in religion, so he wasn’t alone 
in his ‘treason.’ The Librarian ended with that dim, crackling 
smile of his: _ 

‘**The Pope has made him important again, as the Blessed 
Basil March, O.S.B. So, as a good Protestant, I am having 
him brushed up!’ 

Ewing must have heard all this as he stood staring at the 
portrait. He muttered something about coming again for the 
folio, and I threw over him the shabby mantle of my own 
manners, and thanked the librarian, and got my bewitched 
chum out into the quad. Of course he clutched me in an- 
other moment. 

«My man!’ he panted. ‘My very man! No scrap of a 
shadow of a doubt about it. Strange, strange! A Fellow 
too: prowling about here yet, looking for souls, perhaps for 
my soul! . . . I solemnly charge you, Tom, don’t on any 
account recur to this.’ 

“He was in dead earnest, and speak of the dream after 
that I never did. 

“It was our last term together. Ewing became mopish 
and restless, and finally threw up the sponge, and went down 
before the Easter vacation, without graduating, disappointing 
everybody. I missed him dreadfully; his companionship was 
everything to me, though I had other friends; and I had an 
affectionate home life, one thing he hadn’t to fall back upon. 
He did me heaps of good at that age, and the good didn’t 
wear off. The American sage says you send your boy to the 
schoolmaster, and that it is the schoolmates who educate him. 
That’s often true of university life as well. I don’t mean that 
Ewing was conspicuously ‘pi’; at ieast, he wasn’t the kind 
for preachments, not he! But I can’t say for sure just what 
he was at heart: there were deeps in him that I didn’t pre- 
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tend to fathom. This was just two and twenty years ago. 
Dear Ewing! And I never saw him again.” 

Norroway was speaking very slowly as he came to a pause. 

“ Did he never write?” 

“Oh, yes, he had to. { bombarded him with papers and 
postcards: I wasn’t going to be dropped like that. I believe 
I could as well have spared the sun out of my life. But he 
seemed for a long while terribly shy even of me, and he 
wouldn’t come here to see me, nor ask me to go where he 
was, and he moved about a great deal, too, at first. It was 
almost the end of the year before he wrote. I can’t say I 
was greatly surprised to hear that he had become a Catholic, 
and that he was going to enter a monastery.” 

At this point the listener thoughtfully blew a small silvery 
butterfly from his sleeve. ‘ Benedictine?” 

“Warrell, you are fairly intelligent, aren’t you? Yes; 
Benedictine. Mark, I don’t mean to imply that he hadn’t 
been thinking hard of certain matters before he ever saw his 
spook. He entered up in Yorkshire; and once he had started 
life as Brother Basil (he did not live to be ordained), I heard 
from him often.” 

The barrister lifted his eyebrows almost imperceptibly, 
taking in the “Basil.” 

Norroway went on: 

“The rest is woven in with my own biography. You 
would say he had quite found himself at last, all his messages 
and letters sounded so happy. One day he wrote saying he 
was in London, that he and a companion were to go to 
Wales for a week’s holiday before their return, and that he 
proposed to visit me on the way. Imagine how pleased I was! 
Some of us had kicked up a row when he left us and turned 
his back upon the ordinary careers, where he could have been 
anything and done anything. His was indeed a real sacrifice, 
but he made no fuss over it. No moredidI. I loved Ewing, 
and I couldn’t but respect his choice. Quite a wonderful 
business, that ‘religious vecation,’ as they call it. It’s a _ 
sealed book to worldlings like myself and you.” 

Sir Thomas threw back his morning-jacket and stood up, 
then walked around the bench, to seat himself at Warrell’s 
left. He bent forward, elbow on knee, his fist under his chin, 
in a retrospective attitude. ; 
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“TI don’t seem to have given you much idea of Ewing’s 
character, have 1? But if you had ever come in contact with 
him, you’d know how absolutely natural it was for him to act 
as he did, as I’m going to tell you what he did. He never 
did an unrelated thing, I believe, in his whole life. Every 
thought and act and word, whether you agreed with it or the 
contrary, sprang as it were from the core of him, from what 
he was, boy and man, and couldn’t help being, a brick, and 
a—a selfless saint of God.” 

Norroway cleared his throat, and quickened his verbal 
pace, still looking away from his companion. 

‘‘ There was an outbreak of some deadly disease just then 
near C——. Remember? Plague, or the like. Just a scare, 
well-fought and quickly over. Well, there was a woman 
people heard of as being there in charge; a young nurse, Miss 
Amelia Hillett. She won no end of praise. She was an 
Earl’s orphan granddaughter, but desperately unhappy at home, 
through no fault of her own, so she had broken away and 
found work that she loved, first in the hospitals, then with 
private patients. Not afraid of anything, and beautiful and 
gentle and wise, but quiet, so quiet that one found it difficult 
at first to realize all that was in her: real heroism it was. 

‘‘She was in her uniform, traveling alone, returning from 
a case and looking forward to a rest, when she heard about 
the epidemic from an inspector at a junction. The infected 
district was in the neighborhood of the very next station. 
She took her light grip from the rack, stepped out on the 
unfamiliar platform, and gave up her ticket. It was pouring 
rain, and she had no umbrella, but a good Samaritan, a young 
fellow-traveler out of the carriage just ahead, gave her his, 
and pulled up his coat-collar; and they went on foot to the 
town. It was Ewing. She didn’t learn his name till some 
time after. But she came to know him ever so well: well as 
only men and women can know each other who work in the 
presence of danger and death. The very same impulse had 
thrust them from their cherished holiday prospects straight 
into this terrible campaign. ‘Ye did it unto Me’ was hot at 
his heart, one may be sure; nor do I think such a motive 
could have been absent from hers. You see I am talking of 
two people I know. : 


“Oliver stopped at the little Post-Office, and sent two or 
VOL, XCIII.—21 
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three wires; one was to me. I read it with a sick disrelish, 
almost a foreboding. He offered to write that evening, but he 
never got time for a letter. 

“They found out at once, Nurse Hillett and he, where the 
stricken poor wretches were; and then began at it master- 
fully. Oh, I can’t tell you! She had the superior profes- 
sional knowledge and skill, and a good will equal to his own; 
yet what she told the newspaper men was true: she would 
have been almost powerless without Oliver’s zest and inventive- 
ness and mirgculous energies. He actually built a hut out in 
the fields with only lads to help him, in two days; and he 
got his first sick isolated there before the health authorities 
had begun to plan anything. They came presently, with doc- 
tors and clergy and others, but the two pioneers had saved 
the day. And then—he was such an adorable creature at 
work! Kept them going, so that the gloom couldn’t strike in. 
They all said he was like a light.” Norroway gave a nega- 
tive wave of the hand. “Really, I haven’t adjectives. And 
then—” 

Warrell’s voice, too, was low. ‘‘ Did he catch the disease ?”’ 

“It had to end that way. I can’t go into details. He fell 
ill, and he died.” 

A couple of larks started singing far above them, with a 
music so thrillingly loud and glad that Norroway waited for 
a moment smoking vigorously. 

‘She nursed him, of course, doing her tired best. He 
made no fight at all; he had used up all his strength. It was 
so very sad having to bury him out there, and at once. The 
poor nurse was at her wits’ ends. You perhaps know how 
trifles count at such times, how everything looms up so oracu- 
lar, so significant, when you are on the borderlands of eternity ! 
She wanted flowers, felt she must have them; and she fixed 
her mind (she never knew how or why), on lilies. Just a few 
lilies, to lay there beside a martyr: nothing in the whole 
world seemed so necessary as that. 

“It was past noon, and his grave would be dug before 
sunset. It struck a chill into her heart, to remember that it 
was Sunday, and therefore all shops and stalls would be closed; 
and that it was November: not a lily in the English world 
now, save possibly in conservatories! Nor had she acquaint- 
ance with anyone in the town, of whom she could beg. But 
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the idea was too obsessive to be put aside. She went out into 
the streets, feeling very weak and weary, but hopeful, some- 
how, of success. 

“At the top of a long steep avenue she stopped to get 
breath, not having seen any garden, so far, which looked in 
the least inviting. Save for a couple of sunday-school children, 
the road was empty. She caught sight immediately of the 
gate of a small estate opposite, where a sweet-looking old 
lady was coming out. So she crossed over, and asked quite 
frankly and foolishly whether she might have some lilies for 
a dead friend? The lady answered pleasantly and at length. 
She would willingly give them, only they kept no hothouse 
now, not for a year past: her family had gone abroad the 
preceding winter, leasing their little place; the tenant’s boys 
had accidentally smashed the glass, and the repeated frosts 
had of course killed everything, and nothing aia been grown 
there since. 

““*T’m so sorry. . . . Weshall repair it soon. Come and 
look in,’ she ended; and the young stranger followed her 
down the walk, doubly saddened and full of discouragement. 

‘*The greenhouse was indeed unkempt and ruinous. Amy 
—Narse Hillett, I should say—standing in the damp, weedy 
doorway, inhaled a perfume she could not account for. Directly 
in front of her stood in profile a grave-looking man with a 
light pointed beard, and a long mantle with hanging sleeves. 
Where his collar should have been there was a frayed cord, 
dangling oddly. He had an air of having just come in. He 
turned his face towards her almost hurriedly; it was the very 
kindest face she had ever seen, and full of a gay idiosyncracy. 
Then he bent forward a little and spoke quietly, encouragingly : 
‘Lilies a many, as thou seest, child! and all for my son. 
Bear them unto him.’ He moved aside, and she gave a little 
cry, never even noticing that she had lost him; for under the 
broken roof of the long enclosure, were unmistakably growing 
heaps of the most lovely i/ium auratum in the world! Her 
heart was in her throat, it was such a glad sight; but to her 
exalted mood just then it didn’t seem at all grotesque or im- 
possible, nor did the words the stranger had spoken. 

““*Oh! May I?’ she breathed, running forward. 

“*The lady murmured, taken aback: ‘I wish there were 
anything in this desolate place for you.’ 
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“* But there is, there is!’ cried the other. ‘Your gardener 
—what more could I ask of your generosity ?’ 

“Can’t you see her breaking the great stems eagerly, and 
nestling her cheek against the glorious armful? Her compan- 
ion, aware neither of flowers nor of any agency which could 
have brought them, thought she quite understood the whole 
situation at last. 

“« There, my dear,’ she said slowly and soothingly, in her 
little tremulous voice; ‘get all the comfort you can out of 
them. I am so pleased for you! And I do hope, my dear, 
that it may all come out right.’ 

“The two (there was no third now) walked back to the 
gateway, and the unaccountable lilies were carried home to 
poor Ewing. The young nurse told me afterwards that it was 
with a perfectly serene sense of victory that she laid them on 
his breast, and set the last branch of them in the fresh earth 
at the feet of the priest who read the burial service. She had 
perceived, and had to bear, the staggering truth that they were 
visible throughout to herself alone.” 

Norroway surreptitiously pulled his moustache, to steady a 
certain twitching of the upper lip. 

‘* What I have told you is all absolutely true.” 

The other spoke rather more than half incredulously. 

“In the greenhouse—it was the Blessed Basil again, I take 
it?” 

The host looked up. “Who else? Mind you, she had 
never heard of him in her life, nor of these particular flowers 
in relation to the dream. Again, how should she (such a sin- 
cere person!) invent that archaic English, spoken word for word 
as I have told you? Later she marveled at it as fantastic, 
but not after I had assured her that the Blessed Basil was once 
a real Elizabethan. You’re something of a botanist, aren’t 
you?” 

There was a deprecating ‘“‘H’m! Oh, dear, no,” from his 
companion. 

Else,” Norroway continued, “I didn’t know but that a 
difficulty had occurred to you. A real Elizabethan couldn’t 
have known this species of lily, unless he had traveled in the 
far East. It was only introduced into England, the books say, 
in William IV.’s reign! Of course we got everybody’s favorite 
Madonna lily, the candidum, from the Levant also; quite long 
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enough ago, I think, for this ghost to have known it in the 
flesh. However, I’m not trying to make my narrative consist- 
ent, I am simply reporting facts. What he chose for the friend 
of my youth, living and dead, was Lilium auratum.” 

The barrister looked thoughtful. ‘‘ Did you hear this last 
chapter at the time from this Miss Amelia Hillett?” 

“No; not just then. Some months later. It was Ewing 
who brought us together, for he left messages with her to be 
delivered to me. He forgot nothing and nobody, so long as 
he was conscious. He gave her a little crucifix he always 
carried. She had a scruple (being Low Church then, you see 
—she has come Higher since!) and wanted to return it to his 
Abbot, but the Lord Abbot made her keep it. He was so 
grateful to her; they all were. The community liked the way 
in which she spoke of him, and were most kind and friendly, 
She certainly had, and has, and will never lose, a wonderful 
reverence for Oliver Ewing. 

“I am nearly forgetting something important. A good 
friend of mine (you’ve heard of Shaxted?) had become Junior 
Dean of St. Hugh’s, and got them to let me have the March 
portrait photographed. It turned out very well; I’ll show it 
to you at the house. A—Miss Hiilett, that is, was here on a 
visit to my mother and sister. We had not been speaking of 
Oliver that day. I laid it in her hands and asked her if it 
reminded her of any one. She replied instantly that it was a 
singular face, singular and attractive, and that if I hadn’t evi- 
dence to the contrary, she would say it was the face of the 
monk in her vision at C—— who showed her where to get the 
lilies ! ; 

*** But I haven’t evidence to the contrary,’ I put in, not 
unwillingly.: 

“Her brave blue eyes filled up. ‘Then I’m right?’ 

““*T know well you must be right,’” said I. 

Warrell gazed a moment at the squire, who had risen slowly, 
and put his pipe away. 

“I thank you. The supernatural is quite out of my sphere. 
But it is a sweet little tale that you have told me. It has 
real interest. So has this votive plot.” 

The younger man waved his stick. 

“You can’t wonder that it was set apart for just these 
bulbs? I was one of the only two who had ever seen Ewing’s 
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lilies, the spirit ones; so I knew just what to plant. You see, 
he wouldn’t have liked a permanent memorial in stone. He 
used to call all monuments ‘impudent,’ considering them as so 
much flying in the face of our final privilege, which is to clear 
out and pass on. So we decided first to feast all our poor 
neighbors on each anniversary of his, and then to write his name 
here in the ‘man’s flower,’ in something which should be lovely 
yet mortal, running with ourselves the chances of mortality. 
Do you realize that these are in bloom for only three weeks 
of the year? A quick commemoration, isn’t it? Almest like 
lighting and blowing out a candle. And: every scrap of this 
gardening from start to finish has been done with my own 
hands, with the family, not Judkins, to help me out. We love 
this place. Nor do we bring everybody up here, either.” 

seé We ’ 2 ” 

“Oh!” Sir Thomas’ face lit tp. ‘Absurd of me not to 
have told you! Amy Hillett has been for eighteen years my 
wife, my chief earthly blessing: the mother of my dear girls, 
and of my one precious little son.” 

He consulted not his watch, but his more cherished Jacobean 
dial. 

“It has gone one o'clock,” he said. “Hi! There they 
are!” 

The sky had been windless, almost cloudless, a delicate 
streaked mother-of-pearl. But now a stiff northwest breeze 
had begun to blow, and the two stood in the fine mist cast by 
the fountain playing some sixteen feet above them. Eugene 
Warrell’s eye rested first on the long gray line of Vale Court 
and then ona lady coming hurriedly towards the rustic bridge, 
making her way to the terraces. 

She was all in pale green, veiled and gloved, evidently just 
arrived. A little boy in socks, who had been playing with a 
dog on the lawn, ran up to seize her hand and frisk beside 
her. Presently he pranced ahead, meeting his father at the 
foot of the steps, and throwing himself and his mop of gold 
curls full upon that obliging person, to be tossed and kissed. 
Warrell noted in him a pleasant reflection of my lady’s beauty. 

Norroway, thus unceremoniously situated, had to introduce 
guest and hostess, and Warrell won his delayed welcome, a 
womanly sweet welcome which did him good. The others were 
coming, it seemed; there were at least two motors sending. up 
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their diabolic pillars of cloud at the foot of the hill. Husband 
and wife spoke together for an instant, Norroway having set 
down the child. 

In that instant the small diplomat proceeded to subjugate 
the K.C., by embracing the unknown legs, after the cheerful 
imperative manner of four-year-elds. He whispered ingrati- 
atingly : 

‘*Now come and thee my guinea-pids! ” 

“Yes, Oliver!” Warrell, smiling, laid emphasis on the 
latter word. 

Nolly brought the point of his puckered pink nose almost 
up to his shut eyes: a grimace of the purest satisfaction. 
Then he looked up, in his crumpled white frock, glowing. It 
seemed quite in order, somehow, that the kind gentleman should 
actually have guessed his name correctly. Oh, that loved social 
expedient of guinea-pigs! Was it, he began to question, ab- 
solutely necessary in this case? He felt already so blissfully 
conscious of a new friendship, and of a very, very jolly day. 
In an established mood of entire confidence, he started in again, 
rising on his sandaled toes towards Warrell’s inaccessible ear. 

“Name ave Lolliver. ’Nother man Lolliver. I thay prayer 
for him, ’n’ he thay prayer for me.” 

This theological declaration of branching import was over- 
heard by Sir Thomas. He came to a pause, quizzically eyeing 
the ungrammatical news-agent and his ally, then made a wide 
gesture of mock despair. 

‘‘By George, it is clear what pranks we’re up to! The 
eat’s out of the bag!” he laughed happily. “Yes! Yes! 
We’re all going to be received next week into the Catholic 
Church.” 

‘** Alleluia!” added my Lady, in a grateful whisper, flushing 
all over her lovely face, and pressing her innocent’s tumbled 
head. ‘‘Try to be jealous of us, Mr. Warrell!” 

“I am thinking,” said that not unsympathetic agnostic, 
‘how far the scent of lilies can travel, and through what thick 
walls of time and change.” 





EMILY HICKEY. 


A CATHOLIC POET. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 


REMEMBER very well the time I first heard 

of Emily Hickey. It was some time in the last 

century: no need to be more explicit—and I was 

a young person passionately interested in poetry, 

perhaps the more because it had not come very 
much in my way. A few books of Irish patriotic verse, a few 
volumes of magazines, but they were magazines of the great 
period, a book belonging to my school-boy brothers, called 
Bell’s Reciter—on these my heart hungry for poetry had fed. 
At my convent school, I got Miss Procter—we used to write 
out her poems for each other in books which had pink and 
gray and green and yellow leaves of a satiny texture—and an 
occasional poem in a school book. But home from school I 
began to make friends. Among the earliest was a family of 
very clever girls, who went to read in libraries by way of 
diversion. There was an incessant talk of books among them, 
not learned books, but books of the Jelles lettres’ order. It 
was their very clever mother who said to me one day: 
“Have you ever read A Sculptor and Other Poems, by Emily 
Hickey? You ought to read it. It is very beautiful poetry.” 
And so indeed I found it. Miss Hickey’s poetry at that time 
was very much of the school of Tennyson: at least the man- 
ner was his, though the matter was her own. Her narrative 
poems with the long loose lines might quite well have stepped 
out of a later volume of Tennyson. The poetry made a direct 
appeal to me and I have loved it ever since. 

To take up now this early volume of Miss Hickey’s, is to 
recall the old Dublin library where I read it. It was the 
Library of the Royal Dublin Society in Leinster House, Kil- 
dare Street, once the town-house of the Dukes of Leinster, be- 
fore the blight of the Legislative Union had fallen upon Dub- 
lin, and the Lords and Commons of Ireland had packed up 
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and gone to London leaving their magnificent houses to fulfill 
some purpose or other different from their builders’ intention. 
Leinster House was more fortunate than most, for the others 
became barracks, warehouses, charitable institutions, asylums, 
wholesale drapers’ shops, tenement houses, etc. Leinster 
House then was pretty much as the Fitzgeralds left it. I 
remember the old stately rooms, walled about with books, the 
noble grates filled with roaring fires by which certain old 
ladies dozed and read their lives away, bringing their frugal 
lunches with them when they arrived as soon as the place 
was open of mornings, remaining there till they were turned 
out into the wind-blown street at night. Those -high, narrow 
corridors with the decorated ceilings, the dim rooms with their 
splendid mantelpieces, spoke eloquently of the past. Fitz- 
gerald ghosts must have trooped through them. The ghost 
of the Beloved—Lord Edward Fitzgerald—in his immortal 
youth, the ghost of Pamela, the ghost of Lord Edward’s 
mother; the Duke of Richmond’s sister, who bore her Duke 
twenty-two children, and after his death, although according 
to Mrs. Delaney, she was the proudest woman in Ireland— 
married her sons’ Scottish tutor, the Mr. O. of Lord Edward’s 
enchanting letters, and was the mother of yet two other chil- 
dren. Yet they say women led sluggish lives in those days! 

Friendly and splendid Fitzgerald ghosts! and the ghosts of 
the beauty and wit and eloquence and dare-devil bravery of 
the magnificent crowded time before the Union, came troop- 
ing upon one everywhere. It was the ideal place in which to 
read poetry. They have a great library now of a rotunda 
shape, with all the latest lighting and all the rest of it. I 
doubt if I could read poetry with as much zest amid those 
excellent modern surroundings. 

A Sculptor and Other Poems delighted me with its fresh, 
natural direct force and energy, its fearlessness, its generosity 
of youth, its love of humanity. There was a color, a richness 
in the vocabulary, which no doubt owed something to the 
splendid diction of the Authorized Version. The friend who 
had introduced me to Miss Hickey’s work was the first to 
suggest to me that English literature owed a deal of its 
quality to the great old Book. Doubtless it was not at all an 
original observation, but at the time to me on the outside of 
literature it seemed new and illuminating. I believe she used 
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Miss Hickey’s poetry to illustrate her argument while she la- 
mented that we, Irish Catholics, had not the same gorgeous 
influence when we set out to make our poems and stories. 

I quite saw what she meant. The Book is first of alla 
book of men and women, of strong, human emotions. Round 
about them are built up magnificently the most wonderful ac- 
cessories. One thinks of the phrases: 


Behold I will lay thy stones with fair colors and thy founda- 
tions with sapphires. And I will make thy windows of agates 
and thy gates of carbuncles and all thy borders of pleasant 
stones. 

Yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered with silver 
and her feathers with yellow gold. 

Who is this that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, terrible as an army with banners. 

Her eyes are dove’s eyes. 

And their soul shall be as a watered garden. 


One might make volumes of such poetry as this, poetry 
which has never been excelled nor perhaps equalled. All the 
gorgeousness of all the jewels of the earth, all the freshness 
of the dew, of the green pastures and cool waters, the light of 
the moon and stars, the freedom of the winds, the fragrance 
of the flowers, this great Hebrew poetry, Englished by poets 
worthy of the task, are heaped about the central human fig- 
ure. Holy Writ does not make poetry of Nature or inani- 
mate things for its own sake, but for its relation to the great 
central human figure or event. 

So you will find that in the poetry of Miss Hickey, as in 
the poetry of Christina Rossetti, the Biblical influence comes 
in again and again to heighten the emotion which is essen- 
tially human. Neither poet touches on the domain of the 
landscape painter, making pictures without a human figure or 
a human meaning. 

This profound interest in humanity prepared Miss Hickey 
to become with Dr. Furnival the founder of the Browning So- 
ciety. It was several years after I had read the ‘‘ Sculptor,” 
and I read it before I knew Browning, for I had to find out 
my literature for myself—when I met Miss Hickey in the 
flesh. The Browning Society was then in full working order; 
the Aesthetic Movement, though not in its first youth, was 
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still influencing us in its non-essentials as well as in its es- 
sentials which remain; we were all flying to Liberty, who had 
one or two small shops in Regent Street, to be rescued from 
primary colors, and Miss Hickey, in what must have been one 
of the great cycle of English Summers, looked her poetry in 
a leaf-green Liberty silk and a wide velvet hat. I’m not sure 
that she did not wear a lily. She dresses more soberly now- 
a-days; but I really thought she looked, very lovely. Perhaps 
that green gown was an intelligent anticipation. 

I have said that the long narrative poems were in the 
manner of Tennyson. Well, in the matter, she would always 
have been more in touch with Browning. Her profound inter- 
est in humanity, her love of it, the courage with which she 
handles its ugly problems, finding nothing common or unclean, 
all mark her out as one in spirit with the great master of 
nineteenth century poetry. The nineteenth century was a 
great age for English poetry, and an interest in English po- 
etry which has perhaps left its successor fallow and exhausted. 
One counts them over one by one, these successors in the 
starry line which has never yet failed in the English poetic 
firmament, and two stars are brightest, Wordsworth and 
Browning. 

Doubtless the Browning Society did an excellent work. 
It brought people to read and discuss Browning whose high 
philosophy it was a humor of the day to consider dull and 
crabbed. Miss Hickey could tell us if she would, but will not 
tell us, what the master said of her poetry. One feels that 
she must have pleased him, have been among his nearest and 
dearest disciples. 

Perhaps something of the naturalness and simplicity of her 
style she owes to her Irish birth, for she is Irish, though she 
has the Scotch and English strain as well. She is the grand- 
daughter of ‘‘ Martin Doyle,” a famous Irish agriculturist who 
instructed his countrymen in his beloved art through essays 
which have a certain flavor, homely, and country-like, that 
reminds us of Cobbett’s Rural Rides. 

That the Irish spirit was strong in Miss Hickey in those 
early days, although I suspect she had read more English 
than Irish poetry, is shown in the frank and fresh poem 
entitled “ Paddy,” which space does not permit us to quote. 

_ Any judgment of Miss Hickey’s poems which did not take 
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into account her delightful lyrical faculty would be incomplete. 
Her verses in a singing metre sing like birds. Some of the 
early songs are beautifully young and joyful and singing. 
Here is one that ought to be set to music if it has not been: 


LOVE SONG. 


I know not whether to laugh or cry, 

So greatly, utterly glad am I: 

For one, whose beautiful love-lit face 
The distance hid for a weary space, 
Has come this day of all days to me 
Who am his home and his own country. 


What shall I say who am here at rest, 
Led from the good things up to the best? 
Little my knowledge, but this I know, 

It was God said ‘‘ Love each other so.” 

O love, my love, who hast come to me, 
Thy love, thy home, and thy own country. 


Miss Hickey has been among the fortunate ones of poetry. 
She came at a time when interest in poetry was strong, when 
the greatest of all the arts was not held generally in indiffer- 
ence if not in contempt. She must have known, as I knew, 
the joy of recognition for her early poems, when not only was 
one patted on the back by the big people and the important 
reviews, but all sorts of delightful letters and friendships came 
one’s way from country parsonages, from the houses of the 
professional classes, from London literary people. Why my 
own first little book opened the most wonderful worlds to me. 
I came over to England an Irish country-mouse, to be made 
much of by people whose names I had revered and by strangers 
who were destined in some cases to become dearest friends. 
Let Miss Hickey speak for herself, Hers is the record of a 
fortunate woman; for whom ‘“‘the best was yet to be” when 
those early triumphs were over. And yet I think. a part of 
her good fortune was that she had the brave and the happy 
and the grateful heart. ‘‘ The Kingdom of God is within us”; 
and that inner fount is apparent in Miss Hickey’s work as it 
is in her most lovable and striking personality. Let her tell 
some of her adventures for herself: 


I am Irish by birth, with both the English strain and the 
Scotch. Far the greater part of my life has been spent in 
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England. I lived in the country up to the time I was thir- 
teen, except for two years spent in a country town. My sis- 
ters were, one some years older, one some years younger than 
I. I loved books, and cannot remember a time at which I 
did not know how to read; but I also loved dolls and work- 
ing for them; also romping and climbing trees. I cam res 
member, when I was about ten, reading James’s Philip Augus- 
tus, seated in a tree near our avenue gate. I well recall the 
love I had for the very look of a page of verse. I owed much 
in my early days to a dear lady with whom I began my 
school-life: Madame Stuart, zée Planque, who is still living, 
at nearly ninety-four. Her goodness and sweetness made 
that part of my childhood very happy. She was a truly 
gifted teacher, as many beside myself have had occasion to 
testify. It is to her that I owe the development of my natural 
taste for poetry. She introduced me to Sir Walter Scott’s 
fine, healthy, swinging verse, much of which I learned by 
heart from a little volume given by her, which I still possess. 
It was at her house that I first read the great old ballads, 
such as Zhe Childe of Elle, Sir Cauline, Chevy Chase. I used 
to chatter to her in French, her native tongue. 

My early girlhood was passed in the town of Carlow, 
which is surrounded by very beautiful country, with which 
we grew familiar through long walks with friends, one of 
whom introduced me to the poetry of Tennyson. I remember 
copying the whole of Maud from the precious green-bound 
seven-shilling volume which he lent me. As time went on I 
began to make some serious literary efforts, and a long poem 
of mine, Zold in the Firelight, was printed in The Cornhill 
Magazine. 

Mrs. Browning’s poetry took a great hold on me. At once 
I felt it as greater, higher, deeper, and fuller, than any other 
verse I had come upon. Of Robert Browning’s poetry I 
knew practically nothing for many a day after people had 
said I showed his influence strongly, which is amusing. It 
was to be some years before I got to know and love Shake- 
speare. My father discouraged the reading of him, repelled 
as he was by his occasional Elizabethan coarseness. 

Some little time after the publication of Zold in the Firelight, 1 
offered a small collection of poems to Messrs. Macmillan. Mr. 
Alexander Macmillan, then head of the firm, wrote to me most 
kindly and encouragingly. He thought it too early tor me to 
think of publishing a volume, but offered to use a poem oc- 
casionally for Macmillan’s Magazine. Several poems of mine 
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appeared under his kind auspices, and he took a most friendly 
interest in my work. He was anxious that I should write a 
short story for him, and was very encouraging about a novel 
which I had in hand. I never finished the said novel. 

My first coming to England was to the Macmillans, who 
most kindly welcomed me as their guest, and did what they 
could to find me such work as seemed suitable. 

My mother’s death was the occasion of my returning to 
Ireland for about a year, after which I came back to the 
country that has been indeed ‘‘ my most kindly nurse,’’ spend- 
ing some time in frequent visits to Ireland. 

My friends have been truly loving and helpful. I have 
had much tenderness and loyalty shown to me. In my early 
days in London, more than one house was as a hometo me, 
and I have friends now, I am thankful to say, whom I then 
learned to know and love. Some of them have passed beyond 
the veil. 

I was much indebted, as a student of Shakespeare and of 
other*English literature, to Dr. Frederick Furnivall, the fine 
old scholar who died a little while ago. His help and encour- 
agement were always to be relied on. It was he who, having 
heard me read a paper on ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’’ at a 
Shakespere Society of which he was a prominent member, first 
suggested my lecturing on Shakespere. The story of our 
founding the Browning Society together is well known. 

My happy connection with the Frances Mary Buss Collegi- 
ate School for Girls, where I taught English Language and 
Literature for some eighteen years, was through my friend, 
Miss Ridley, one of the governors. My book of Poems, 1895, 
is dedicated to her. She wrote the Life of Frances Mary Buss, 
as well as the Life of her fine old father, whose connection 
with South Australia was an importantone. I am glad to be 
of the number of those who had the very great privilege of 
knowing Miss Buss and of working under her. She was my 
friend before I became a specialist teacher at her great pioneer 
school. To know her and to know Dr. Sophie Bryant, after- 
wards her successor, and to call both of them friends was in- 
deed something to be glad of. 

If I were asked what have been the strongest influences over 
me as regards my poetry, I should say Mrs. Browning in 
early days, and later on the oldest English ‘writers, such as 
Cynewulf and Allfric. Later came the work and personal 
friendship of the Hon. Roden Noel. To know him was to go 
into a region fair and broad, for his intellectual life was 
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vivid, his sympathies generous and wide, and his passion for 
humanity and for external nature great indeed. His style, 
however, never influenced mine. I am glad to have known, 
and to know, people whose share in the work of life has been 
an active one, as well as those who have expressed noble 
thought in noble words. 

I have never been a member of a literary cligue. And I 
have never held the pestilent heresy that the matter is of no 
consequence so long as the form is good. Perhaps my 4d 
Poetam (Poems, 1895) is the fullest expression I have given 
to my thought as to the function of a poet. By the way, the 
poem was by no means meant to be a portrait of any special 
poet, as at least one kind critic has supposed. 

My life has been much on the practical side, and I have 
known the poor as one loving them, and, as I hope, in some 
degree, understanding them. 


The best that was yet to be for Emily Hickey was her 
conversion to the Catholic Church. Since then, with charac- 
teristic whole-heartedness and affection she has flung herself 
into the service of the Mother who is ancient and yet always 
young and loving and beloved. A born philanthropist her 
love of her kind has now found an outlet in all manner of 
Catholic good works. To her qualities of sympathy and im- 
agination she adds a clear common-sense which fits her emi- 
nently for the somewhat ticklish task of the philanthropic 
worker. However let some one else deal with this side of a 
many-sided woman. My interest at the present moment is 
mainly concerned with her poetry. I find a list of her works 
in Who's Who. “A Sculptor and Other Poems,” “ Verse- 
Tales, Lyrics and Translations,” ‘“‘ Michael Villiers Idealist and 
Other Poems,” “Our Lady of May and Other Poems,” “The 
Dream of the Holy Rood.” ‘ Havelock the Dane”’ is an inter- 
esting rendering into English poetic prose from old English: 
and she has recently published a novel, Lots, besides much 
miscellaneous work. There are beautiful things in the second 
volume of poems which shows a firmer touch, a growth, a 
maturing. One lingers over the delightful “ Margery Daw,” 
and “Creeping Jenny,” with their laughter and tears, but one 
has not space to quote either in its entirety and there is 
nothing one could do without. So I take the two sonnets 
“Conversion” with their curious prevision. 
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I. 


Conversion! some will shake the head and sneer 
Even at the word: yet some can surely tell 
How bitter, sweet, and irresistible, 
The change came to their life, and all things here 
Grew changed; the dusk was light, the dark was clear; 
The clash of discords into music fell 
As sweet and solemn as the sacring bell; 
The silence throbbed harmonious on their ear. 


The life of God in glorious billows prest 

About their life, and stirred it as the roar 

Of seas might stir a sea-bird on the shore, 
That burst the shell beneath a barnfowl’s breast; 
So were they moved and could not be at rest; 

So were they moved, once and for evermore. 


II. 


Yea, God’s large life in awful beauty beat 
About their life. Oh, trouble and joy and great 
Sobbing of quick new sense, and passionate 
Desire for something passing good and sweet ! 
And loins were girded up, and eager feet 
Sped swiftly o’er the King’s highway, where, late, 
They had lingered in their weariful estate ; 
On, on, the coming of the King to greet. 


‘Stay, stay ye runners, what avails your speed? 
Ye will not hasten Him Who comes, one whit; 
No, not one moment earlier shall be lit 

The lamp that must illume the night of need!” 

‘¢ Oh we shall meet Him, see His face indeed, 
And know the utter loveliness of it.” 


Miss Hickey is very good in the sonnet-form, perhaps be- 
cause it prunes and clarifies a certain opulence in her which 
may run riot. There is another poem in which I find a re- 
semblance to Christina Rossetti, the finest woman poet England 
has yet produced, who ought to have been a Catholic and 
brought a Catholic fervor into her Protestantism. 


EXPECTANS EXPECTAVI. 


Sweep out the house and dress it fair, 
Make ready hall and room ; 

I who have waited very long 
Shall meet my brave bridegroom, 

And he will take me by the hand, 
Kiss me, and lead me home. 
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He did not come to fetch me home 
In my time of merry youth; 

He waited till the wrinkles were 
About my eyes and mouth, 

What matter? His face will touch my face, 
And make its furrows smooth. 


Oh, I shall lie at rest, at rest, 
Upon his true bosom; 

Lulled sweetlier far than they are lulled 
Who hear the songs of home, 

As they lie, half-waking, half-asleep, 
In the happy summer-gloam. 


Gather fair flowers to greet my love; 
Flowers at whose heart are laid 

Delight and fragrance; lilies, white 
As the soul of Mary Maid: 

Roses that laugh in the blessed sun, 
And smile in the blessed shade. 


What say ye, gentle maidens mine? 
‘¢ Thy coming bridegroom, he 

Loves better the cypress and the yew, 
And the rue and the rosemary.” 

Nay, let me bring mine own offering; 
I know him better than ye. 


Good night, good night, beloveds all, 
For this beloved saith 

I must leave all and cleave to him ; 
And quickly he cometh ; 

His eyes are stars and his voice the sea’s; 
And his name is called Death. 


Miss Hickey is entirely of her time, very modern in that 
she represents so much of the energetic and changing spirit 
of her time and that I think is why one says: “ This is like 
Browning; that like Christina Rossetti,” and not because her 
poetry is not very distinct and individual in itself. She was 
and is in the movement, and the trend of the movement is in 
a certain direction. I wrote Rossettian poetry before I knew 
Rossetti, as Miss Hickey wrote like Browning before she knew 
Browning. Perhaps there is an occult or scientific explana- 
tion: air-waves or something of the kind. 

Certainly Miss Hickey’s work as a teacher and a lecturer 
is an elequent disproof of what I myself have generally sub- 
scribed to, viz., the opinion that learning in a woman destroys 
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imagination. It would perhaps be truer to say that the hard 
way by which some women arrive at learning has the effect 
of stunting their imaginations. Miss Hickey is a feminine 
personality and a feminine Muse, yet there is something of the 
best of masculine, its frankness, its courage, its simplicity in 
her work and herself. 

One more quotation and I am done. This again must 
be from her sonnets: and this is work warmed and vitalized 
by religion,—by the wonderful “‘ best is yet to be,” the glory 
and beauty of which seem to have fallen prophetically on her 
earlier days. Beautiful as the earlier poetry is there is surely 
a gain in this. Here is something of the simplicity, the pas- 
sionate tenderness, the intimacy, we find in poets such as 
Crashaw and Herbert: 


‘¢ Dear, remember on that day,” 


says Crashaw: and Herbert: 


‘*A guest,” I answered, ‘‘ worthy to be here,” 
Love said: ‘* You shall be he.” 

‘¢],—the unkind, ungrateful! Ah my dear, 
I dare not look on thee.” 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS EVE. 


I, 

There was no room within the inn for them. 

The woman who beneath her girdle bare 

The hope of all the world, a stranger there 
Lay all that solemn night in Bethlehem 
Within a stable; Jesse’s Root and Stem 

Should spring the very morrow strong and fair, 

And all the slumbering world was unaware. 
We who still slumber, how shall we condemn? 


She lies, alone with God, this holy eve; 
She, whose glad eyes will look to-morrow morn 
With rapture on the blessed Man-child born; 
She, who in three-and-thirty years will grieve, 
Pierced to the heart; she, who will yet receive 
The garland of the Rose without a thorn. 


Il. 
‘Oh, was there never a woman there to say, 
*¢ Behold, this woman nears her travailing,” 
And take her by the hand, and gently bring 
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Into a room, and softly speak, and lay 

The woman down, and watch by her till day, 
When shade should flee and from on high should spring 
The Light of Light for help and comforting? 

We, blind and cold, nor dare to blame, nor may. 


And yet, if men had felt the throbbing breast 

Of night alive with wonder and the fair 

Great Dawn, they had left their beds all empty there, 
Nor cared a whit for any sleep or rest. 
We, have not we rejected any guest; 

Dismissed the more than angel unaware? 


Miss Hickey’s last wine,—or at least her latest, for we 
hope it will have successors, is certainly her best. And I 
must find room for one more quotation, a happy and lyrical 
bird-song which reflects at its freshest and fairest a many- 


sided gift. 


CUCKOO SONG. 


“In April 
Come he will.” 
*¢Who doth roam? 
Who will come? 
Who? Who?” 
**Cuckoo!” 
Is it only cuckoo? Why 
Do you long so eagerly 
For the coming of the cuckoo by-and-by? 
°*)n April 
Come he will.” 


‘In May 
He sings all day.” 
‘¢ Whose the song 
All day long? 
Whose? Whose?” 
*¢ Cuckoo’s!” 
Is it only cuckoo’s? Oh, 
That is not for me to know! 
Dearest music of all music loud or low. 
‘* In May 
He sings all day.” 


‘*In June 
He changes his tune.” 
‘¢ Who doth sing, 
Varying? 
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Who? Who?” 
*¢ Cuckoo!” 
Has the joyous cuckoo-strain 
That was echoed in your brain, 
Caught the trouble of the coming loss and pain? 
‘*In June 
He changes his tune.” 


“In July 
Away he'll fly.” 
( ‘* Ruth is it 
Infinite ! ) 
Who? Who?” 
‘¢ Cuckoo!” 
Oh, the summer goeth fast, 
And the cuckoo-time is past; 
Every day you hear him now may be the last. 
‘In July 
Away he'll fly.” 


‘* In August 
Go he musi.” 


(‘¢ What avail 
Tears and wail ?) 
Who? Who? 
** Cuckoo!”’ 
Only cuckoo! and your face, 
As you stand in your old place, 
Wears the wonder of love’s agony, love’s grace. 
‘In August 
' Go he must.” 


A distinguished critic and lover of poetry who is also a 
Nonconformist divine, has commented somewhat enviously on 
the fact that the best religious poetry of the day is being 
written by Catholics, much of it by Catholic women. Well, 
it is an interesting fact that in England to-day so many of 
the women poets,—quite an extraordinary proportion in fact, 
should be Catholics, Mrs. Meynell, Mrs. Hamilton King, Mrs. 
Bland (E. Nesbit), Mrs. Shorter, Lady Gilbert, Michael Field, 
Emily Hickey. Not so long ago we lost May Probyn. I 
turn up a Book of Verse by Living Women edited by Lady 
Margaret Sackville and I find that out of twenty-five con- 
tributors eight are known to me as Catholics and ef three I 
am doubtful including the editor} herself, whose mother is 
certainly a Catholic. 














THE AGREEMENT PRIOR TO MIXED MARRIAGES. 


BY CHARLES O’SULLIVAN. 


IS IT VALID IN LAW? 


MBE accomplished Editor of the New Jersey Moni- 
® zor, Rev. William P. Cantwell, asked a question 
in a recent issue of his paper that should inter- 
est the entire legal fraternity. Even those who 
eee «profess to knew little of marital affairs are prob- 
ably : aware that prior to the marriage of a Catholic and Prot- 
estant the latter is required to sign an agreement “that all the 
children of either sex born of the marriage shall be baptized 
and educated in the faith, and according to the teachings of 
the Roman Catholic Church, even if the Catholic party to the 
marriage should happen to be taken away by death.” This 
document is deemed of the utmost importance by the eccle- 
siastical authorities, and priests are absolutely forbidden to 
perform what is termed a mixed-marriage until it is properly 
executed. Now what Father Cantwell wants to know is 
whether this contract is valid in law? 


I. 


Of course in Ireland and England the question was settled 
long ago. In those countries the position of the father as 
head of the family being more than a mere fiction, it is not 
surprising to find that to him is entrusted entirely the relig- 
ious training of the children. It is for him to choose the 
creed in which they are to be reared, it is for him to appoint 
the church and school they are to attend; and should he die 
during their minority his wishes still prevail and are treated 
by the guardians with sacred regard. The Court never thinks 
of interfering between a father and his children unless his 
conduct is such that it actually amounts to an abandonment 
of parental duty. Thus grossly immoral conduct, as in the 
celebrated case of Wellesley vs. Wellesley, (2 Bli. N. S. 124) 
of bringing up the children atheists, as in the equally cele- 
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brated case of Shelley vs. Westbrooke (Jacobs, 266), or where 
the children have been educated in a certain religious faith 
for so long a time that to change would be injurious—have 
all been held sufficient causes for interference. But the breach 
of an ante-nuptial agreement to bring up the children accord- 
ing to the tenets of a particular religion does not constitute 
such a reason. A contract of that kind is absolutely worth- 
less. 

In Ireland the two leading cases on this topic—that is the 
cases that firmly fix the principle of law thus establishing a 
precedent for future decisions are Jn re Browne, a Minor, (21t. 
Ch. Reports 151) and Jn re Meades, Minors, (Irish Law Re- 
ports, 5 Eq. 98). In the Browne case a really remarkable 
opinion was written by the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
Sir Cusack Smith. It seems that Albert William Browne, a 
Catholic, married Jane Cashel, a Protestant, having first agreed 
verbally that the children of the marriage should be brought 
up in the Protestant faith. There were two children, Jane 
Cecilia, who died shortly after birth, and Cecilia Jane. Mrs. 
Browne died when the latter was only six months old and 
the father immediately placed the child under the care of a 
Mrs. Watts, a Protestant, and the minor’s maternal grand- 
aunt. Later on Browne died leaving a will whereby he ap- 
pointed his mother and his brother, a Catholic clergyman, 
joint executors and sole guardians of his only child, who, he 
directed, should be educated and brought up in the faith of 
the Catholic religion. In overruling the objections of Mrs. Watts 
to this clause of the will, the Master of the Rolls said: 


Suppose a member of the Established church married a 
Roman Catholic lady, and agreed before marriage that the 
children of the marriage should be brought up in the Roman: 
Catholic faith ; and suppose that after marriage the husband, 
entertaining more serious views on the subject of religion than 
when he entered into the agreement, considers that the eter- 
nal welfare of his child may depend upon the nature of the 
religious instruction which the child shall receive, would it be 
an abuse of parental authority that the father should take the 
necessary steps to have his child brought up a Protestant? 
- « - Iam of the opinion that it would not be an abuse of pa- 
rental authority, if Albert William Browne were now living, 
that he should insist on bringing up his child according to his 
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own religious views, unless the contract of agreement found 
by the report was binding upon him in point of law, which 
question I shall hereafter consider; and, if not, it is no abuse 
of the testimentary guardians that they should seek to follow 
the directions contained in his will. The question, therefore, 
is whether the Court on this motion has jurisdiction to enforce 
the performance of the contract or agreement found by the re- 
port? Ifa bill or cause petition was filed for the specific per- 
formance of such a contract, there would be great difficulty in 
sustaining the suit, not only on the ground stated in the re- 
port, but on the broader ground upon which the case has been 
argued by Mrs. Browne’s counsel. . .. How could the 
Court enforce the performance, by the father of the child, of 
such a contract as is found by the report? Is the Court to 
separate the child from its father, to prevent a violation of the 
contract? Is the Court to separate the husband and wife, 
and place the children with the wife, to enable her to educate 
them in the faith which she professes, and in which the hus- 
band contracted the children should be brought up? Who is 
to provide the funds to educate the child in the religion the 
father objects to? Is the Court to apply the property of the 
husband, during his lifetime and against his will, to the edu- 
cation of his child in that form of religious faith from which 
he conscientiously differs, and the adoption of which by his 
child he believes will be destructive to his eternal welfare? 
By what process is the property of the husband to be seques- 
tered for such purpose? Is the Court to pronounce a decree or 
order against the husband, who, from the purest and most 
conscientious motives, does not perform his agreement? And 
is the Court to issue an attachment against him, and lodge 
him in gaol for his life, unless he consents that his child shall 
be brought up in that religious faith which he believes to be 
unscriptural and erroneous, and furnishes the funds necessary 
for that purpose? . . . Inthe present case it appears to me 
that the case rests entirely on the alleged contract. Itisa 
matter of notoriety that stipulations are constantly entered 
into where mixed marriages take place, as to the religious 
faith in which the children are to be brought up; but no case 
has ever occurred, that I am aware of, in which it has been at- 
tempted to enforce such a contract in a Court of Equity. I 
am of the opinion that in this case the Equity is not to be ad- 
ministered in this Court, that it would be detrimental to the 
interests of the public that a Court of Equity should attempt 
to enforce the performance of such a contract as is alleged to 
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have been entered into in this case. . . . Let the report 
stand ‘confirmed so far as it finds that the minor should be 
brought up and educated in the Roman Catholic religion. 


The Meade case differs from the Browne case in this: that 
the father was Protestant and the mother Catholic. Before the 
marriage took place Mr. Meade promised his bride and her re- 
lations that the female issue should be baptized and brought 
up in the Roman Catholic faith. He repeated and extended 
this promise, when required to do so by the officiating clergy- 
man at the time of the marriage, by adding the further en- 
gagement that all the issue should be Roman Catholics. During 
his wife’s lifetime, this pledge was observed; and the children 
were educated and reared in the Catholic faith. Mrs. Meade 
died when the older child was seven years of age and the 
younger six, and her husband then invited his sister-in-law 
to reside in his house and to her he repeatedly renewed his 
promises that he would not interfere with the religious educa- 
tien of the children. So time passed: the children continued 
to receive Catholic instruction and practice the Catholic re- 
ligion for three years} more, when Mr. Meade, being about 
to be married a second time, announced his determination 
thenceforth to bring them up in the Protestant faith. Imme- 
diately the children’s aunt petitioned the Court of Chancery 
praying that the minors be made wards of Court and that their 
father be restrained from interfering in any way with their 
religion. The case aroused interest everywhere and the opin- 
ion of the Court was awaited with considerable curiosity. After 
some delay the decision was finally rendered by Lord O’Hagan, 
of Tullahogue, the first Catholic Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
since the reign of James II.; and those who know even a little 
of the character of that eminent judge—of his piety, his pro- 
found learning in the law, and his zeal for causes that he thought 
just, will realize in a measure, the anxious circumspectien with 
which he approached such a case and the bitter pang it must 
have cost him to decide it against the interests of the Church 
he loved so well. 


The authority of a father [says the learned Lord Chancellor] 
to guide and govern the education of his child is a very 
sacred thing, bestowed by the Almighty, and to be sustained 
to the uttermost by human law. It is not to be abrogated or 
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abridged without the most coercive reason. For the parent 
and child alike its maintenance is essential, that their recipro- 
cal relations may be fruitful of happiness and virtue ; and no 
disturbing intervention should be allowed between them, 
whilst those relations are pure and wholesome and conducive 
to their mutual benefit. . . . I have said that, upon the 
affidavits, I have no doubt as to the making of the promise 
imputed by the petitioner to the respondent. From the 
breach of it has arisen all the striteand bitterness, which have 
destroyed the kindly relations once subsisting between the 
parties: and one can hardly avoid a feeling of natural regret 
that an engagement so solemn, so openly avowed, so strength- 
ened by repetition, so confirmed by the consecration of the 
grave, should have been disregarded. But that engagement 
was not of binding force in law; and circumstances are con- 
ceivable in which its observance might be held to be a viola- 
tion of conscience. At any rate, for the purpose of this case, 
it does not aid the petitioner save in so far as it gives proba- 
bility to the allegation—which indeed is not disputed—as to 
the course and the effect of the teaching of the mother and 
the aunt. 


These opinions eomprehending as they do all the qualities 
characteristic of the finest judicial decisions—clearness, fairness, 
learning, and logic—won warm praise from the English judges, 
when cases involving like questions arose in their courts. For 
instance in Andrews vs. Salt (L. R. 8 Ch. 622), a case in which 
the husband, who was a Catholic, entered into a verbal agree- 
ment with his wife, who was a Protestant, that the boys born 
of the marriage should be Catholics and the girls Protestants, 
we find Lord Justice Mellish heartily concurring with what was 
said by-Lord O’Hagan in the Meade case. And as it some- 
times adds weight to words to know who uttered them, it may 
be said of Lord Justice Mellish, that so great was his learning 
in the law that his brethren were wont to compare him to 
Achitophel of old, whose counsel (says Holy Writ), was as if 
a man had inquired of the oracle of God. 


The first question [says the Lord Justice in the course 
of his opinion] we shall consider is, what is the legal effect 
of an agreement made before marriage between a husband 
and wite of different religious persuasions, that boys should 
be educated in the religion of the father and girls in the 
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religion of the mother? We are of the opinion that such 
an agreement is not binding as a legal contract. No damages 
can be recovered for a breach of it in a court of law, and it 
cannot be enforced by a suit for specific performance in 
equity. We think that a father cannot bind himself conclu- 
sively by contract, to exercise, in all events, in a particular 
way, tights which the law gives him for the benefit of his 
children and not for his own. We entirely agree with the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland (In re Meades, 
Minors), in which he held that the court could not during the 
life time of a father compel him out of his own funds to edu- 
cate a child in a different religion from his own. 


In Agar-Eilis vs. Lescelles (L. R. 10 Ch. 49), a novel and 
most interesting point is passed on. In the cases previously 
discussed, an attempt was made by a third person to enforce 
the contracts after the death of one of the parties to the in- 
strument; in this case we find one of the contracting parties 
trying to compel the other to perform. 


What would be the result [asks Father Cantwell] if the wife 
should endeavor to enforce the agreement against her hus- 
band? 


The answer to that question is to be found in the decision 
rendered in the Agar-Ellis case. The facts were as follows: 
The Hon. Leopold Agar-Ellis prior to his marriage with Miss 
Harriet Stoner, daughter of Lord Camoys, the head of the 
famous Catholic family, solemnly promised that the children 
of the marriage would be brought up in the Catholic faith. 
This contract was made in the presence of several well-known 
persons, among them being the Duke of Sutherland. There 
were four children of the marriage, and although the father 
complacently consented to the baptism of the first, he refused 
to permit the baptism and education of the others as Catho- 
lics. Thenceforth, there was no peace in the house of Agar- 
Ellis. The father, determined that the children should be 
Protestants, did everything possible to bring them up in that 
faith; while the mother fought to save them to the Church of 
her ancestors with a fervor that before this has won crowns 
for martyrs. Whether her ardor was really as praiseworthy 
as it seems—whether she did right as a Catholic in deliber- 
ately tricking her husband and teaching her children to de- 
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ceive and disobey their father, are questions to be settled by 
the theologians and not by lawyers. Such a state of things, 
however, could not long continue, and soon we find these un- 
happy persons—this husband and wife beccme open enemies 
—exposing their domestic wounds to the gaze of the curious 
in a Court of Law. The Vice Chancellor, whose opinion was 
fully confirmed by the Court of Appeal, disposed of the 
agreement in summary fashion saying: 


But in truth the petition rests on this that Mr. Agar-Ellis 
promised before the marriage that the children should be 
brought up Roman Catholics. Now I have written down the 
result in a very few words of all the cases and they amount to 
this: the promise by the father that his children should be 
brought up in a religion other than his own is thoroughly 
settled not to be binding. . . . Therefore, I come to the de- 
cision in this case that the father however absolutely he may 
have promised, is at liberty to revoke it. He may alter his own 
views. He may not have cared much about religion when he 
married, but if he afterwards thinks more of religious sub- 
jects, he is at liberty to say, ‘‘ I conscientiously dissent from 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church,’’ or the converse, 
for it makes no difference, ‘‘and I must have my children 
brought up in that form of religion which I alone can 
sanction.”’ 


He then quotes with approval the opinion of Lord O’Hagan 
in the Meade case and the opinion of Sir C. Smith in the 
Browne case that the promise of the father is absolutely null 
and cannot be in any way enforced. The Court of Appeal 
has held in a comparatively recent case that a written agree- 
ment providing that children are to be brought up in a par- 
ticular faith is no better than a verbal one. In the case 
referred to (In re Violet Nevin, 1891—2 Ch.), both husband 
and wife signed the following contract: 


We, the undersigned do hereby each of us solemnly 
promise and engage that all the children of both sexes that 
may be born of our marriage, shall be baptized in the Cath- 
olic Church, and shall be carefully brought up in the knowl- 
edge and practice of the Catholic religion. 


On the death of the parents an attempt was made by the 
infaat’s uacle to enforce this agreement and from an adverse 
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decision by Mr. Justice Chitty in the Chancery Division, the 
case was carried to the Court of Appeal. 


In determining what the Court ought to do [says Lord 
Justice Bowen] we have to consider that a father is charged 
with the right and duty of providing for the religious educa- 
tion of his children, and he cannot fetter himself in its exer- 
cise or renounce the right. An ante-nuptial agreement on 
the subject is one which he may consider himself bound in 
honor to carry out,—but it is not legally binding on him; he 
must from time to time consider what is in his judgment most 
for the good of the children and an ante-nuptial agreement 
to have them educated in a particular religion is not binding 
on him during his life. So also declarations of his intention 
as to the religious education of his children made at one time 
are declarations from which he is at liberty to depart.’ This 
view of his position during his life throws light upon what 
ought to be done after his death. An ante-nuptial agreement 
as to the religious education of the children which was not 
binding on the father during his life-time cannot be binding 
on the Court after his death. 


Curiously enough it was not until the other day that a 
pre-nuptial agreement of the character we have been discuss- 
ing was passed upon by an American Court of Appeal. On 
April 19, 1910, the Missouri Court of Appeals rendered a 
decision in the case of Brewer against Cary (127 S. W. R, 
685) holding that an ante-nuptial centract providing that the 
offspring should be brought up in the Catholic faith even if 
the wife should die was not enforceable for the following 
reasons: (1) Because there are no property rights involved; 
(2) Public policy forbids the permanent transfer of the natural 
rights of a parent; (3) Equity has no jurisdiction, since only 
a moral duty is involved; (4) the Court will not enforce such 
a contract even for the benefit of the infant since it would 
result in determining between religions. It is worth observing 
that to the three reasons advanced by the foreign tribunals 
for denying the validity of the contract, the Missouri Court 
adds a fourth, with the manifest intention of emphasizing the 
fact that in this country the existence of religion in any form 
will not be recognized by law. In the course of his opinion 
the Presiding Justice quotes with approval the following sen- 
timents recently expressed by Judge Bakewell of Missouri:. 
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The State of which we are citizens and officers does not re- 
gard herself as having any competency in spiritual matters. 
She looks with equal eye upon all forms of a so-called Chris- 
tianity and subjects no one to any disability for rejecting 
Christianity in any form, nor for rejecting the generally ac- 
cepted doctrines of natural religion. A father in Missouri for- 
feits no rights to the custody and control of his child by being, 
or becoming an atheist ; nor are his rights in this respect in- 
creased before the law by his believing rightly. The law does 
not profess to know what is a right belief. 


So that what is deemed in Great Britain the Lest of all 
reasons for interfering between a parent and his children, is 
considered in the United States an excellent argument for re- 
fraining from such action. Truly a startling reminder that ours 
is a Godless government ! 


II, 


Since then it is evident that the pre-nuptial agreement as 
now drawn is invalid and cannot be enforced, Catholic lawyers 
must use their wits to find a way by which such a contract can 
be made in legal form. Certainly the question is worthy of 
the attention even of the intellectually elect. A Catholic 
mother would look on death with added horror if she thought 
that when she was gone her husband might bring the children 
up in some other faith or drag them into the dark paths of 
agnosticism. Some say that it would deter mixed marriages 
if people clearly understood that an agreement as to the reli- 
gious education of unborn children was not binding. This 
hardly follows, however, for it is known to all that those who 
indulge in love dreams are apt, during those golden hours, to 
place faith in pledges that cannot stand the test of the first 
dreary day of married life, As a great poet has said: 


“Yet if thou swear’st, 
Thou may’st prove false; at lovers’ prejuries 
They say Jove laughs.” 


Well, three ways occur by which such an agreement can 
be made legally binding. 

First: The contract might specify a sum of money pay- 
able to the wife as liquidated damages for non-performance. 
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The objection to this plan is that if the Court held the con- 
tract invalid ad initio, it is unlikely that damages for breach 
could be collected. 

Second: A trust could be created in favor of the wife, the 
property to go to the children when they were twenty-one if 
they had been educated in the Catholic religion, otherwise to 
vest absolutely in the wife. It is thought that this would con- 
stitute a valid trust, but—and unfortunately a uz generally 
bobs up when a legal question is under discussion—it would 
necessitate the possession of property by the husband, and as 
a trust constitutes a lien against property, it would undoubted- 
ly be objected to on that ground by the prospective bride- 
groom, or his watchful attorneys. 

Third: A simpler way than either of those suggested would 
be for the husband and wife to agree in writing prior to the 
marriage that in the event of children being born, two other 
persons, both Catholics, should act as guardians together with 
the father and mother. This plan would effectually dispose of 
the points raised in the case of Brewer v. Carey. If the mother 
of the children died, a “ next friend” proceeding would then 
be unnecessary as three guardians would still survive to care 
for the infants’ interests. It could not be said that the father 
had waived his natural rights for he would merely share them 
with others selected by himselt and his wife. And as religion 
would not even be mentioned in the agreement, it is extreme- 
ly doubtful if the document could be objected to on that 
ground. To be sure the majority of the guardians might in- 
sist that the boys of the marriage be educated at Georgetown 
or Seton Hall rather than Yale or Princeton, and these insti- 
tutions might be criticised because they are well known to be 
owned and conducted by Catholic priests. But what then? 
In Georgetown many subjects are taught besides Christian 
Doctrine; and logic, the ancient and modern languages and 
the higher mathematics, as well as Church History, are im- 
parted to the students of Seton Hall. 














SIR WILLIAM BUTLER. 


BY SEBASTIAN MEYNELL, 





si@HEN Mr. Roosevelt was in England last June, 

% he sent, through a friend, a message to Sir Wil- 
liam Butler, expressing his admiration for his 
. m Great Lone Land, and his hope of an early 
MAW AAA: fa meeting with its author. That meeting did not 
take place, for already the Irish Catholic soldier-author was 
confined to the sick-bed from which he was not to rise. A 
few days later came the news of his death. The end to a 
long and crowded career had come swiftly and peacefully, in 
his native Tipperary, its rigors consoled by the rites of the 
Church. 

The Great Lone Land was his first and most popular book. 
It has passed through some twenty editions, and, in a sense, 
time only adds to its freshness. The North American scenes 
which it describes are no longer to be looked at by the eye of 
man. When Butler set foot in Canada, forty years ago, the 
hungry tide from overcharged Europe had not yet eaten into 
the heart of the North Western wilderness. His pen has 
faithfully transcribed the old life of the prairie, over which 
the Indian tribes then freely warred and wandered, and the 
buffalo roamed in countless herds, with the moose and the 
other wild things of the waste. With The Great Lone Land 
must be mentioned a companion volume to which many will 
ascribe a literary merit beyond that of the more popular 
work. Zhe Wild North Land expresses more perfectly the 
very genius of travel. It is the narrative of a winter journey, 
with dog-trains, from fort to lonely fort of the Hudson Bay 
Company, by frozen prairie or sub-arctic forest, or along the 
channel of sealed rivers stretching northwards towards the 
lifeless ocean. 

By these two volumes their author is most likely to be 
known on the North American continent. But the most fam- 
ous praises of Butler as an author (Ruskin’s) were called forth 
by another book—a little volume of miscellaneous papers en- 
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titled Far Out: Rovings Re-told, published in 1880. Ruskin, 
in the preface to Our Fathers Have Told Us, thus greeted its 
appearance: “A book has just been published by a British 
officer who, if he had not been otherwise and more actively 
employed, could not only have written all my books about 
landscape and pictures, but is very singularly also of one mind 
with me (God knows of how few Englishmen I can now say 
so) on matters regarding the Queen’s safety and the nation’s 
honor.” Ruskin’s tribute forms perhaps the best introduction 
to this brief account of the career, character, and opinions of 
Sir William Butler, drawn chiefly from the posthumously pub- 
lished Autobiography,* which adds to the dozen or more vol- 
umes produced during a career of busy external activity a 
work altogether worthy of its predecessors and of the life it 
records, 

It is the man rather than the soldier whom I will keep in 
view, the unit of the larger army—the ever-marching, ever 
led-on Army of Human Beings. For this soldier always wore 
his uniform-harness in the full knowledge that beneath it he 
“had his soul to keep.”” Though constantly in service he led 
a life apart. In this many-sided character, we have the ideal- 
ist as well as the man of action, the man of independent out- 
look and wide sympathies as well as the soldier sworn to 
duty, the Irish patriot as well as the servant of the British 
Empire, the administrator whose persistent championship of 
the weaker nationalities of that empire found him at times in 
conflict with the official policies of which he was the instru- 
ment. His was a knighthood in a British military order; but 
his also was that “loyalty to one’s thought’ which constitutes 
the only knighthood worth the name. 

A Catholic Irishman, born in County Tipperary nine years 
before “‘ Black ‘ Forty-seven,” the year of famine, Butler in- 
herited his fighting spirit from his Hibernicised-Norman an- 
cestors, the Ormond Butlers; but his hatred of oppression and 
championship of the weak must have been first inspired by 
the cruel scenes of famine and eviction which emerge as the 
most vivid impressions of his childhood. One memory which 
he carried with him all his life was that of being hoisted in 
the stalwart arms of Daniel O’Connell, to the accompaniment 


* Sir William Butler: An Autobiography. By Lieut-General the Right Hon. Sir W. F. 
Butler, G.C.B. London: Constable & Co. 1911. : 
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of the Liberator’s stentorian “Hurrah for Tipperary”! If it 
is to the pages of his Autobiography that we must turn for 
the formal account of Butler’s boyhood, its spirit is perhaps 
better conveyed in the opening chapter of his tale of Red 
Cloud: The Solitary Sioux—a capital boys’ book of stirring 
Red Indian adventure. The boyhood of the Irish hero of his 
fiction seems sketched from his own, with a reminiscent par- 
ish-priest as his hero’s ‘‘schoolmaster for God.” It all rings 
true, down to the last injunction of the Irish mother to the 
son never to be ashamed of faith or fatherland. That dual 
devotion was translated into living fact in the career which 
awaited the Tipperary boy of very real life. As Irishman and 
as Catholic he bore his witness very noticeably before the 
world. His early education was of the desultory and uncon- 
ventional type common among the impoverished Irish gentry 
of the period. ‘I often wondered in after life,” he moralizes, 
‘‘how the balance of the account lay, between the loss of 
school education caused by those famine years, and the gain 
of that other lesson of life—its necessities, its sorrows, its hard, 
bed-rock facts which that terrible time had implanted in my 
mind.” 

Butler, from his earliest days, had a restless passion for 
“seeing and knowing”; a gaze intent upon the whole pageant 
of the world; a desire to ‘“‘drink life to the lees.” It was 
his love of travel, of adventure, of soldiering—that is to say, 
the idealized conception of soldiering present to a boy’s fancy 
—that made him choose a military career. He writes of the 
“noble profession of arms,” much in the spirit of a knight- 
errant, a paladin from the middle ages drifted into the wrong 
century. From the aims of modern commercial jingoism he 
instinctively recoiled: they seemed to him a poor basis for 
soldiering. But fate introduced him to the British Army at 
an unpropitious moment for a young man ambitious of knightly 
service. The struggles of the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny 
were just ended, and the period of Great Britain’s “ Little 
Wars” did not begin immediately. From the start of army 
life he kept a note-book, and we can see how assiduously he 
cultivated the literary gift native to him. In India with his 
regiment shortly after the Mutiny, the observant subaltern 
made a record of his youthful impressions which reads even 


more freshly to-day, amid the prevalent native unrest, than 
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when he penned it fifty years ago. He wrote: “It is yet to 
be proved in our rapid development of intellectual power 
among the people of India, whether it be possible to graft 
upon the decaying trunk of an old civilization the young off- 
shoot of a newer and more vigorous one. . . . We pull 
down the barriers within which the native mind has hitherto 
moved, but the flood of his enquiry being set flowing, we 
cannot stay or confine it to our own limits.” 

Regimental duty at Guernsey in 1866 was brightened for 
him by meetings with Victor Hugo. During one of these, 
the poet said to him abruptly “I have examined your face, 
and if ever I were to be tried, I would wish to have you for 
judge.” At length, after twelve years of the usual routine of 
the peace soldier, varied only by change of station, the Red 
River Expedition of 1870 gave Butler his first chance. There 
was “no berth vacant,” he was told, with the force sent 
against Riel and his discontented half-breeds in the Canadian 
North-West; but Butler’s resourcefulness circumvented all ob- 
stacles of red tape, and his own initiative and the friendly 
offices of Colonel Wolseley, who was in command, secured him 
employment. Wolseley, then the ‘‘comiag man” of the British 
Army, was quick to note his young lieutenant’s abilities; and 
there was thus begun a comradeship sealed by many a subse- 
quent service. “I always regarded you asa host in yourself,” 
wrote Lord Wolseley to Butler during his last illness,—‘“‘ ready 
to undertake any difficult job, and the more dangerous it was 
the more you enjoyed it.” Still, there was no hint yet of 
that career of military distinction which was to provide the 
ex-Commander-in-Chief of the British Army with matter for 
this retrospect. Indeed, the publication of Zhe Great Lone 
Land, embedying the Red River experiences and subsequent 
travels as a Civil Commissioner to the Saskatchewan Indians, 
seemed rather to point to literary success. 

In 1872 Butler became a captain on half-pay, and the 
Army seemed likely to lose him. In the midst of blank pro- 
fessional prospects he found consolation in the thought, dear 
to Stevenson, that he was “free to wander.” He speaks of 
the “irksomeness” of his “ uniform-harness,” and of ‘the 
spirit of adventure which only tended to sicken in the ranks.” 
That spirit now turned his steps to regions more remote than 
the virgin prairies of Saskatchewan. “At that time, I was 
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boiling with the spirit of movement, and distance alone suf- 
ficed to lend enchantment to my prospect of travei. The scene 
could not be too remote, nor the theatre too lonely. The 
things I did not want to see or know of were trains and 
steamboats: the canoe or the prairie pony in summer, the 
snow-shoe and dog-sled in winter, one’s own feet and legs at 
all times—these were good enough for passing over the sur- 
face of God’s wonderful world.” Accordingly he made that 
memorable winter journey with dogs across northern North 
America which has its record in Zhe Wild North Land. 

But all truant rovings came to an abrupt end with the 
Ashanti Expedition of 1874, and its summons to military ad- 
venture in West Africa. The contest which now awaited him 
was with hostile African nature rather than armed African 
man. Of the hour to hour fight with malarial fever in the 
tropical forest, the narrative remains fixed in the memory of 
all who have read it. But he barely came off victor at the 
last. For the fever, kept at bay by quinine and an iron will 
while work was to be done, reasserted itself on the voyage 
home, till he lay in his hammock as one dead. Indeed, he 
only escaped premature burial at sea through the obstinacy 
of an inquisitive sailor. But at last the death-stupor and 
the crisis of his fever passed, till at length: ‘“‘As we slowly 
sailed into cooler latitudes the fever of the brain grew less; 
and at Madeira a Portuguese clergyman came off to the 
tossing ship, bad sailor though he was, to bring to the 
‘ruckle of bones’ the final ministrations of that Faith, the 
tinkle of whose Mass-bell—more continuous and far-reaching 
even than the loud drum-beat of England which the American 
imagined circling the earth and keeping company with the 
hours—carries its morning message of mercy to the sinners of 
the world.” 

Such was Butler’s introduction to a continent where every 
effort of his life brought to him a “‘sense of ultimate frustra- 
tion.” With a civil mission to Natal in 1875 came the oppor- 
tunity for first studying those South African problems which 
almost dominated his later career. Then, at a three years’ in- 
terval, came the Zulu War, and his discharge of staff duties 
at the base of operations was marked by a task which he calls 
one of the saddest of his life. He had to arrange for the re- 
ception at Durban and the transmission to England of the 
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remains of Eugene Louis Napoleon, Prince Imperial of France. 
Like the Napiers before him among British officers, Butler 
always found in Napoleon a fascinating object of military 
hero-worship. For the great Chief of War he had an over- 
mastering admiration. Butler could appreciate more then most 
the strangeness and the irony of the destiny which fated this 
young representative of England’s mortal foe to fall, by the 
hands of savages, a volunteer in England’s service. But a 
month before the tragady, Butler had wished God-speed to 
the young prince on his way to the front. 

The Irish soldier testifies in his Memoirs to those lovable 
qualities which impressed all who knew the Prince Imperial, 
** handsome, active, brave to a fault, the soul of chivalrous 
honor, yet withal of a singular grace and gentleness.” He 
writes with feeling of the wanton sacrifice of this young life, 
an episode, and the circumstances attending it, which he re- 
garded as a graver blot upon British arms than many Isan- 
dulas. 

The scene of service next shifts to Egypt. Butler, now a 
colonel, was on the staff of the army which invaded the Nile 
Delta in 1882, and overthrew Arabi Pasha and his nationalist 
forces. His brilliant military work during the campaign had a 
characteristic sequel in the unofficial action which he took at 
its close, when the fate of the “rebel,” Arabi, hung in the 
balance. The execution of Arabi under the shelter of Khe- 
divial authority he considered would be a disgrace to England, 
and he wrote to a military superior who was in touch with 
Mr. Gladstone a strong and generous letter urging that the 
prisoner should have a public trial. 

With this campaign begins the story of the English in 
Egypt. Succeeding events soon brought in their train Gor- 
don’s mission to the Sudan and the belated effort to rescue him. 
The Gordon Relief Expedition provided Butler with a task 
that commanded his whole enthusiasm. It fell to him to de- 
vise, and to convoy over the Nile cataracts, the boat service 
for the conveyance of the British fighting forces and their 
supplies. ‘‘ The grandest and noblest work in war tried in my 
time,” he calls this Campaign of the Cataracts. After its col- 
lapse, he writes home’: “Is it not strange that the very first 
war in the Victorian era in which the object” (the rescue of 
Gordon) “was entirely noble and worthy should have proved 
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an utter and complete failure, beaten at the finish by forty- 
eight hours?” Reviewing the sad but brilliant chapter of his 
Autobiography which deals with his own part in this abortive 
effort, and noting the dates and the successive stages in the 
River journey, it is hard to resist the conclusion that, if a free 
hand had been given him and if his efforts had not been foiled 
by the delays of others, the expedition would have been in 
time to save the Solitary of Khartum. 

Captain Sword and Captain Pen had a rare union in this 
Trish soldier, and four years later he published the biographical 
study of that fellow-fighter and fellow-Celt which forms the 
best brief memorial of General Gordon in the language. Other 
military biographies he wrote, but I mention this one because 
of the perfect sympathy which informs it, revealing much of 
the writer’s own ideals and philosophy of life. Reading it, we 
understand how it is that such men as Gordon and Butler, 
who “have their souls to keep,” do not always “hit it off” 
in the official world, where they get the name of being “‘ bad 
subordinates.” The official mind in its foreign outlook has cne 
main preoccupation, which may be summed up as “the main- 
tenance of imperial prestige.” But such minds as Gordon’s 
and Butler’s formulate their own principle of action towards 
the native races and subject nationalities of an empire: ‘* Ad- 
vise what is universally right throughout the world and what 
is best for the people themselves.” In Gordon, moreover, 
Butler recognizes not only the “foremost man of action of his 
race and time,” but the one whose “ ruling principle was faith 
and good works.” Elsewhere he calls him “the most success- 
ful ruler of Eastern and African races that England has pro- 
duced”; yet Gordon died a plain Major-General, and long 
periods of unemployment were his. The official recognition 
he obtained supplies no measure of his fame. Butler, living 
longer, won greater professional honors, but not so great as 
lesser contemporaries obtained for slighter achievements. Read- 
ing Butler’s own Life, we see how qualities similar to those 
he writes about in Gordon stood somewhat in the way of his 
own professional advancement. Soldiers of their stamp must 
ever be something more than mere military machines. Fight- 
ing is to them a means,-not an end; the soldier’s true function 
constructive rather than destructive. If they pull down, it is 
only the better to build up again. 
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General Butler’s command in South Africa just before the 
great Anglo-Boer war opens out a tangled skein of politics 
which it would be vain for me to attempt to unravel here. 
Upon arrival in South Africa, Sir William Butler, in addition 
to the heavy military responsibilities of his post, had to dis- 
charge the civil duties of Deputy-Governor and High Com- 
missioner while Sir Alfred Milner was away consulting Mr. 
Chamberlain in England. When it became Butler’s duty to 
write despatches to the English Colonial Office on the squab- 
bles of Johannesburg, he was at no pains to conceal his dis- 
taste for the tactics of cosmopolitan finance, pursuing its in- 
trigues under the cloak of patriotism. Finding forces at work 
to “inflame racial differences, mislead public opinion, and pro- 
duce strife with the Transvaal,” he vainly tried to promote a 
better feeling in South Africa, and to warn his superiors at 
home of the dangers he saw ahead. From the first he saw 
clearly the magnitude of the war which England was entering 
upon in a spirit of blind optimism. But the fact that he had 
declared the coming war to be avoidable, and therefore crimi- 
nal, caused all his other opinions and recommendations to be 
received with suspicion. The estimate which he formed of the 
material and moral strength of the Dutch Republics met with 
incredulity alike at the Cape and in London. Reports became 
current that ‘“‘his sympathies were with England’s possible 
enemies.” ‘I do not know who has spread these reports 
about my opinions,” he writes to a London official at the 
time: ‘‘it is true that I have, and long have had, sympathy 
with the people of Dutch race in South Africa. Long ago I 
studied their history and formed my opinion about them, and 
these opinions I have openly stated in my writings for years 
past. But I have never held the opinion that the claims of 
British subjects upen the Transvaal Boers were unjustifiable, 
nor that resistance of the Boers to those claims was fair and 
right.” 

Shortly after Milner’s return Butler found himself obliged 
to resign his command. By this act, he seemed to outsiders 
to be deliberately turning his back upon the finest opportunity 
of his professional career; and, no doubt, to so keen a soldier, 
the sacrifice he made by quitting South Africa when he did, 
must have been in one sense great. For, in the ordinary 
course, he would doubtless have filled that position of promi- 
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nent command in the field during the ensuing struggle for 
which his gifts and experiences préeminently fitted him. But 
while his career may have paid forfeit in the loss of possible 
honors, public opinion, viewing the muddle and mismanage- 
ment of that time, came, before the end of his life, to do 
justice to the man who always staked more upon onor than 
he did on honors. | 

With Butler’s return from South Africa, his Autobiography 
ceases, so that we miss the chapters which would have told of 
the peaceful work of his last years in Ireland. But its import 
may be found in a book which he published less than a year 
before his death—The Light of the West,a volume embodying, 
with other matter, some of the addresses he delivered in var- 
ious parts of Ireland during this time. In these addresses his 
message is direct to his countrymen; he is concerned with 
“results to be achieved, endeavors to be undertaken, by Irish- 
men in their own country.” He had lived to see the Irish 
peasant, whose cause he had been pleading all his life, firmly 
planted on Irish soil, free, in great measure, to shape the future 
for himself, He did not stand up in these last years of his 
life in order to flatter. He would call the peasant, at need, to 
sobriety and industry, reproaching him with the field left un- 
tilled and the hay ungarnered. Always direct and outspoken, 
he puts the question, “Are we, as a nation, making the best 
use of our land?” How to lessen and stop emigration (that 
ceaseless drain which is leaving the heart of Ireland bloodless), 
how to lessen or destroy drunkenness, how to subdue the 
spirit of gambling and betting—“ the insanity of the thing they 
call sport, which seems to me, when I read of it in the public 
journals, and turn from the page to look at the real condition 
of the island, to be the gigantic realization of a whole people 
fiddling and dancing while all their bogs and houses and barns 
are burning.” Such are some of the economic and social pro- 
blems of present-day Ireland to which Sir William Butler turns 
in The Light of the West. “ Nothing has ever been written in 
my judgment more fit to illumine the past and the present for 
Englishmen and Irishmen than some of the papers on Ireland 
in this little-known book.” So writes Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
M. P., in a recent issue of The Nineteenth Century. Of Butler’s 
endeavors for Ireland, Mr. Gwynn is particularly qualified to 
speak, for he was the General’s colleague on the Commission 
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appointed to draw up the statutes of the new National Univer- 
sity, and also on the Board of National Education. 

But I will end by a final quotation from Butler himself—a 
passage which will at once appeal to the American reader and 
also go far to justify, in his estimation, Ruskin’s magnificent 
praises, already cited, of the Catholic soldier’s style. The 
writer has been describing how St. Patrick first kindled the 
light of Catholic faith in Ireland—the Light which was never 
to be extinguished despite ceaseless persecution and in con- 
tempt of every imaginable bribe, discovering, in the perman- 
ence of its brilliance, the supreme and solitary triumph of the 
Irish race. At length the time comes for the same torch to 
be born across the Atlantic: 


‘Yes, there was Light far away in the West : out in the great 
ocean, far down below the sunset’s farthest verge, from west- 
most hill-top the New World lay waiting for the Light. It 
came, borne by the hands of Ireland’s starving children. The 
old man tottered with the precious burthen from the fever- 
stricken ship ; the young child carried the light in feeble hands 
to the shore ; the strong man bore it to the Western prairies, 
and into the cafions of snowy sierras; the maiden brought 
it into the homestead to be a future dower to her husband and 
a legacy to her children. And lo! ere famine’s night had 
passed from Ireland, the Church of Patrick arose over all that 
vast new world of America, from where the great St. Lawrence 
pours its crystal tide into the daybreak of the Atlantic, to 
where California flings wide her golden gate to the sunsets of 
the Pacific. 





NoTE.—Sir William Butler. An Autobiography—is published in America by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York ; in England by Constable & Co., London. Price $4. 





THE FOUNDING OF NEW YORK’S FIRST PARISH SCHOOL. 


BY MICHAEL HENRY LUCEY, Pu.D. 


MUE fathers of the Society of Jesus, who were the 
| pioneer priests of New York, and who established 
the first Catholic school on Manhattan Island, 
were compelled to close their school and leave 

: am «the city on the accession of William and Mary 
in 1688, Almost a hundred years later, the evacuation of the 
city by the British removed the ban on Catholicity, and the 
Jesuits again openly began their missionary work. But even 
during the occupancy of the town by the British, there is good 
reason for believing that at least one Jesuit priest, the Rev. 
Ferdinand Steinmeyer, braved the dangers and entered the 
city in disguise. On these trips from Maryland he assumed 
the name of Farmer, and while in the city ministered to a 
small congregation which met in the home of a devout Ger- 
man in Wall Street. On the departure of the British forces 
he came openly to the city, and organized the small body of 
Catholics whom he found there. He remained with them un- 
til the arrival, in October, 1784, of the Rev. Charles Whelan, 
a former chaplain on De Grasse’s fleet, who had come from 
Ireland in response to an invitation from the Catholics of New 
York. To him the Rev. Mr. Steinmeyer turned over the small 
congregation and returned to Philadelphia. 

New York was then the capital of the nation, and was, in 
consequence, the residence of the foreign ministers, several of 
whom, including the Spanish and French, were Catholics. 
During the annual sessions of Congress, Catholic members, the 
most distinguished of whom was Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
resided there. The presence of these distinguished Catholics 
greatly encouraged the struggling faithful of the city. The 
congregation, however, was too poor to secure a permanent 
place of worship and, accordingly, met in various halls. 

In April, 1785, Hector St. John de Crevecoeur, Consul General 
of France, applied on behalf of the Catholics to the city author- 
ities for the use of the Exchange on Broad Street, a building 
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which was then unoccupied. Permission was refused. Under 
the leadership of the Consul General the Catholics then formed 
a society, and on June 10, 1785, became incorporated under 
the title of “The Trustees of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the City of New York.” The first trustees were Hector St. 
John de Crevecoeur, Joze Roiz Silva, James Stewart and Henry 
Duffin. 

Steps were immediately taken looking toward the erection 
of a church building. During the summer a lease of five lots 
on Barclay Street, extending through to Church Street, was 
bought. In August, Trinity Church, which owned the fee, en- 
couraged the Catholics by agreeing to sell them the reversion 
on easy terms, and later this was done. 

A carpenter shep which stood on the ground served as a 
temporary chapel, while the congregation was devising ways 
and means to secure funds for the erection of a suitable church. 
The means of the congregation having been exhausted in the 
purchase of the lots, it was deemed necessary to appeal to 
outside quarters for aid. 

One of the leading members of the Board of Trustees was 
Dominick Lynch, a native of Galway, Ireland, who had spent 
some time on the continent, and who had afterwards emigrated 
to New York, where he was engaged in business with Don 
Thomas Stoughton, later the Spanish Consul. Mr. Lynch, in 
a letter which accompanied one from the Board of Trustees 
addressed to the Rev. Augustine Kirwan, asking for aid, gives 
such a good account of the condition of Catholicity on Man- 
hattan Island at that time that it is here reproduced in part. 


You must be informed [he writes under date of September 
22, 1785, | that before the late Revolution, the Roman Catholic 
religion was never allowed to be exercised in the state. 
Upon the peace, Government thought proper to make no dis- 
tinction nor to give the smallest preference to any persuasions 
whatever. 

Therefore ours being carried on with prudence and modera- 
tion is upon equal footing, and every member composing it is 
entitled to all the privileges that any citizen can enjoy. In 
short they may be elected to the first post and employment. 
On my arrival here, seeing everything so favorable, I thought 
it would be a disgrace to our religion not to have a place of 
decency for divine worship. I therefore used every effort in 
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my power to forward such an undertaking. I prevailed on 
some few to engage in the purchase of a lot of ground for the 
purpose, which we have effected and are now preparing the 
foundation. Yet though great our exertions may be, it will 
be utterly impossible for us to complete this laudable plan 
without foreign aid and assistance. I apply to you for your 
kind and good interference in our behalf to carry on this work 
of God. Enclosed I send a petition from the trustees. I have 
no occasion to recommend it, as I am sure you will do what is 
possible in procuring a liberal collection which will reflect 
eternal honor on the town and county of Galway, and don’t 
doubt in time but it may be in the power of the congregation 
to return it tenfold. I have set my heart on forwarding this 
business, and cannot point out to you the very great advance- 
ment it would be to our Faith, our having a decent church, 
with a good preacher, which would be the means of awaking 
in the hearts of thousands a religion in which their forefathers 
were educated, but for want of opportunity they have not in 
their power to exercise. Consider the extent of this state and 
not one church of our persuasion erected in it, the more glor- 
ious this work will be when completed which, under God I 
hope all benevolent well-disposed Christians will assist us in 
doing. As we cannot proceed much further without supplies, 
whatever collection you may make, I request you will remit to 
your relation in London, Mr. John Kirwan. 


Help was also sought for in other quarters, appeals being 
addressed to the Kings of France and Spain. Charles IV. of 
Spain did contribute one thousand dollars through his ambas- 
sador, but no response was received from the French King, 

Work was begun on the new church in the autumn of 1785, 
and the next year the building had so far progressed that it 
was decided to dedicate it. This event took place on Novem- 
ber 7, 1786, in the presence of the Spanish Ambassador, Don 
Gardoqui, and several other gentlemen of distinction. 

The church did not, however, advance to completion as 
rapidly as it should. Dissentions arose between the people 
and their pastors. The faithful Father Whelan was forced out 
to make room for the Rev. Andrew Nugent, who was con- 
siderered an excellent preacher. But Father Nugent, in turn, 
was unable to maintain peace in the congregation, and was 
deposed by Dr. Carroll, the Vicar Apostolic, on the request 
of a majority of the trustees. The Rev. Mr. Nugent, however, 
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had a following of his own, and for a time refused to surrender 
the church. The trustees then invoked the aid of the law 
against him and his adherents, and the Rev. William O’Brien, 
the new pastor, was left to do his work in peace. 

What with these dissensions and their own poverty, the 
congregation found themselves in sore straits. The church 
debt was pressing heavily on them, and they were scarcely 
able to pay the salary of their pastor. They appealed for aid 
in various quarters, more especially to the Spanish king and 
to his subjects, both in the old world and in the new. In a 
letter to Count de Moutiers, the Spanish minister, under date 
of June 13, 1789, the trustees say : 


This building (the church) hath been attended with more 
expense than at first expected, and the congregation, com- 
posed of the greatest numbers of poor though zealous people, 
instead of being able by their subscriptions to discharge a 
heavy debt, contracted for in the erection of the edifice, it is 
with difficulty a competence can be raised to support a clergy- 
man. 


Three years later matters had not improved. On April 
10, 1792, the trustees addressed the following memorial to 
Trinity Church Corporation. 

The trustees of the Church of St. Peter in the City of 
New York beg leave most respectfully to state the following 
facts : ; 

That encouraged by the spirit of liberality contained in the 
Constitution of this State (which has-and must ever be the 
admiration of all who enjoy it), they were induced to erect a 
church to the honor of that Deity in whom all Christians con- 
fide, on lands belonging to your corporation. That at the 
time said church was erected the congregation were in united 
harmony and peace, but, unfortunately, certain differences 
that afterwards took place, and which we most sincerely 
lament, tended to depress and reduce our finances. That 
their said church has been compelled to borrow moneys, both 
from the Bank of New York and individuals for its support, 
which money to a very considerable amount is still unpaid. 
That from these circumstances, the remembrance of which to 
us is painful, and which cannot be pleasing for you to hear, 
we have been unable to discharge the ground rent, so justly 
your due, and having learned that the secretary of your cor- 
poration had received directions to commence suit for the re- 
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covery of the same, confident of your generosity, acquainted 
with your resources, and relying upon your charity, we are 
emboldened not only to pray for your interposition, but to re- 
quest your further benevolence. We earnestly solicit an 
abatement of the debt itself by arrears, and of our annual 
rent, in such proportion as your liberality shall suggest, and 
we will, though poor, endeavor to {discharge it punctually, 
and as we increase in our temporalities, we shall with grate- 
ful hearts remember such relief as in our present distressed 
circumstances we hope to experience from the corporation of 
Trinity Church. 


It was not until 1796 that St. Peter’s was able to pay 
the stipulated fee of $5,000 and take up the deed of the 
property. 

With these financial troubles, then, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the trustees could not see their way to assume 
the additional expense of a school. Even those churches which 
had been long established, and which had been liberally aided 
in times past by the state, found it difficult to maintain their 
schools. Dunshee, the historian of the Dutch Reformed School, 
speaking of this time says, ‘The period succeeding pro- 
tracted war has ever constituted the dark days of religion and 
literature; and such was the crippled condition of the Colle- 
giate Church at this time that it was with difficulty that the 
school was maintained.” 

For a period of fifteen years, therefore, after the erection 
of St. Peter’s no Catholic school was opened. It is necessary, 
then, to inquire what schools existed during this time, in 
which the children ef the congregation might receive an edu- 
Cation. 

There were at this time no public schools, nor was there 
any public aid given to such church schools as existed. The 
two most notable of these latter were the charity schools 
connected with the Reformed Dutch Church and with Trinity 
Church. Several private schools existed, and to these the 
well-to-do Catholics sent their children. But there was no 
provision for the education of the children of such Catholics 
as could not afford to pay fees to the private schools. 

In 1795, however, the people of the state of New York, 
as represented in the Senate and Assembly, realizing the im- 
portance of proper training for the future citizens of the 
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state, enacted a measure for the promotion of education, 
whereby $20,000 was appropriated annually for the support of 
schools in the different counties of the state. 

There being no public schools in the city, the question now 
arose as to the proper disposition of the funds to be derived 
from the operation of the law. On June I, 1795, accordingly, 
a committee was appointed at a meeting of the Common Coun- 
cil ‘‘to report to the Board the necessary steps to be taken 
on the Law passed at the last session of the Legislature on 
the subject of schools.” As time went on three solutions were 
proposed, as follows: 

1. To apportion the fund among the various private schools. 

2. To apportion it among the various charity or church 
schools. 

3. To establish church schools. 

Each scheme had its advocates, but the two latter had the 
more numerous supporters. Before the establishment of the 
first Catholic parish school, therefore, we find the state support 
of church schools an important issue before the Common Coun- 
cil, and one which was decided in favor of the church schools. 

But now to consider the plans in detail. The committee 
appointed in June, 1795, had evidently been unable to arrive 
at any solution of the point at issue, for on April 25, of the 
next year, it was ordered that the clerk publish this advertise- 
ment in all the public newspapers: 


That all persons who have been employed in the city of 
New York in teaching the English language between the first 
Tuesday of April, 1795, and the first Tuesday of April last, 
are requested to deliver into the office of the clerk of said 
city, on or before the first day of June next, an account on 
oath of the number of Scholars taught by them respectively 
within said Period, and how long each of them were so 
taught, and what compensation has been received for the 
same. 


The schoolmasters filed their petitions in due form, and on 
September 22, the committee on the subject of schools 


made a verbal report thereon, and a question was raised for 
the consideration of the Board whether it would be proper to 
distribute any part of the meneys granted by the Legislature 
for the encouragement of schools, and the moneys raised by 
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tax in the city for that purpose among the Schoolmasters or 
Teachers in this city, and it was determined unanimously in 
the negative. 


Having decided this point the Board turned to other means 
of disposal, and a motion “was then made that the parcel of 
the said moneys should be granted and distributed to and 
among the charity schools of the religious societies in the city, 
upon which debates arose, and the question being put on the 
said motion, it appeared in the affirmative,” the vote standing 
eight to three. 

A minority of the Council were of the opinion that public 
schools should be established and, accordingly, it was resolved 
that ‘‘ application be made to the Legislature at their next 
meeting for legal provision to establish public schools in the 
city.” 

Although we find this feeling in favor of public schools 
cropping out from time to time in the Council for the next 
five years, the general sentiment of the community was that 
education should be looked after by the various charitable 
and religious organizations, and finally this opinion prevailed. 


The distribution of the money above mentioned was left to 
a committee which, on October 24, 1796, reported that ‘‘ they 
have weighed every circumstance and are of the opinion that 
the following distribution be made, which was agreed on by 
the Board, viz.: 


The Episcopal Charity neh ‘ « sro 
The Presbyterian ‘‘ 200 
The Reformed Protestant ‘‘ ‘ . ce 
The German Lutheran ; 54 
The Scotch Presbyterian , . 100 
The African Free : ‘ 230 


1,944 


On May 31, 1800, the proper disposal of the school fund 
was again brought up in the Common Council. The commit- 
tee which had charge of the matter reported that after paying 
the schools their respective shares there was left $29,869.16. 
The members of the Council again considered the advisability 
of establishing one or more free schools, but favorable action 
was not taken, since the majority were opposed to the plan. 
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The next year the church schools won a decisive victory. 
On April 8, a law entitled “An Actto direct certain moneys 
to be applied to the use of Free schools in the city of New 
York” directed that the Common Council pay to each of the 
schools named below one eleventh part of the school funds 
which remained in their hands. The trustees of the several 
churches were directed to invest their respective shares, and 
to expend the income in “the instruction of poor children in 
the most useful branches of common education”; to report 
annually to the Common Council the manner in which the 
principal had been invested, and how the income was being 
expended. The church schools enumerated by the act, were: 

Episcopal, Christ Church, First Presbyterian, Reformed, 
Methodist Episcopal, Scotch Presbyterian, United German 
Lutheran, German Reformed, First Baptist, United Brethren 
or Moravian, and African. 

Thus it was decided that church schools were to be the 
agents of the state in the education of the youth. But before 
the state had acted so decisively in the matter the authorities 
of St. Peter’s Church had decided to provide means for the 
proper training of their children. Religious instruction had 
been looked after from the first, lessons being given on Sun- 
days in Christian Doctrine. Later two lessons were given to 
the children each week, and a singing master attended to “form 
and direct them.” 

The congregation had now grown, and the burden of the 
church debt pressed less heavily. Bishop Carroll, who had 
visited St. Peter’s, urged the pastor, the Rev. William O’Brien, 
to do all in his power for the education of the children of the 
parish. The pastor and trustees, seeing the need of a school, 
and feeling that now the congregation could support one, on 
March 30, 1800, adopted the following resolutions. 


Resolved: 1—That a free school for the education of chil- 
dren be and is hereby established, and that a proper master 
be chosen Superintendent of said school. 2—That a commit- 
tee be appointed to carry into effect the above resolution. 
3—That Messrs. Morris, Naylor, C. Heaney and Rev. Mr. 
O’Brien be and are hereby charged for the due and immediate 
execution of the same. 


Despite the insistent tone of this resolution matters dragged 
along. On January 5, 1801, the pastor, writing to Bishop 
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Carroll, states that ‘“‘the next object is a charity school.” The 
school was established some time during the year 1801, but is 
not mentioned in the list of schools enumerated in the schcol 
act passed in April of that year, and hence did not benefit by 
its provisions. 

All the school fund, both principal and interest, having 
been disposed of, St. Peter’s was left to struggle along as 
best it could. It was supported by money raised twice a year 
by the congregation, a charity sermon being preached on each 
occasion, as was the case in the other churches of the day. 
The school was conducted by lay teachers. At first there was 
only one, but later, as the number of pupils increased, two 
teachers were employed. In 1805 James Redmond and Thomas 
Kelly were the teachers. The school was evidently conducted 
in a room connected with the church, for Longworth’s Direc- 
tory of 1805, gives the address of the teachers as 16 Barclay 
Street, which is the address likewise given for St. Peter’s 
Church. 

At this time, 1805, St. Peter’s School, although without 
the support of the public funds, and despite its late start, had 
outdistanced the other church schools in point of numbers, 
Under the caption ‘‘ Schools,” Longworth’s New York Direc- 
tory of 1805 gives the following: 


There are charity schools attached to many of the churches 
in the city where the children of the poor members receive in- 
struction and clothing gratis. The most considerable are 
those of Trinity, the Dutch, the Presbyterian and the Roman 
Catholic Churches. The Scholars at the Trinity establish- 
ment amount to 86; those on the Dutch to about 70; those 
on the Presbyterian to 50; and those on the Roman Catholic 
to 100. 


The work of the school in common with the church 
schools was very simple. The children were instructed in the 
principles of religion; they were taught reading, writing, arith- 
matic, and the keeping of merchant’s accounts. 

In 1805 a Catholic, Francis Cooper, was elected to the as- 
sembly, but found that the oath of office was one which he, 
as a Catholic, could not take. A general meeting of the Ro- 
man Catholics of the city was held on January 6, 1806, under 


the auspices of the trustees of St. Peter’s Church. At this 
VOL, XCIII,—24 
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meeting a memorial was drawn up in which grounds of oppo- 
sition to the oath were stated and relief sought. This mem- 
orial was presented to the Legislature, and had the desired 
effect. Mr. Cooper soon took his seat. 

Having now secured representation and a voice in the 
State Legislature, the Cathelics sought to redress the inequal- 
ity under which they had been laboring. It will be recalled 
that by an act of the Legislature on April 8, 1801, the school 
funds were distributed equally among the ten charity schools 
then existing, and the African Free School, each school get- 
ting one-eleventh of the fund. 

The Catholics, having now the largest charity school in 
the city, petitioned the Legislature to grant them the same 
amount as had been granted to the other charity schools. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Cooper and others the petition 
was granted, and on March 21, 1806, the Legislature passed 
an act “Respecting the Free School ef St. Peter’s Church in 
the City of New York.” The document is of much interest 
and importance because it marks the first grant of public 
morey to a Catholic school in New York State. It is as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the People of the State of New York rep- 
resented in Senate and Assembly, that it shall be lawful for 
the mayor, aldermen and commonalty of the City of New 
York to pay to the trustees of the Roman Catholic Congrega- 
tion in the City of New York the like sum as was paid to the 
other congregations respectively by virtue of an act entitled : 
‘An act directing certain moneys to be applied to the use of 
free schools in the City of New York’’; and the money paid 
to be applied according to the directions of the said act, and 
the treasurer of this state is hereby directed to pay to the 
said mayor, aldermen and commonalty of the City of New 
York, the sum so paid by them, out of the unappropriated 
money arising trom the duties on sales at auction in said city. 


We have now reached a period in which the Free School 
of St. Peter’s is in a prosperous condition; in which it has 
proved its worth, as is evidenced by its growth and the hearty 
support of the congregation; and in which it stands on a par 
with the other church schools in the matter of public support. 

In subsequent articles we will continue the history of the 
relations between the parish schools and the state. 





SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE IN PORTUGAL. 


BY FRANCIS McCULLAGH. 


MBHE decree separating Church and State in Portu- 
® gal which was issued after Easter, and which is 
to come into operation on June 1, will un- 
doubtedly mark a very critical point in the 

— ee history of the Portuguese Republic. Why this 
should be the case it is not at first very easy to see. The 
Irish Church was disestablished without causing any great ex- 
citement even among Irish churchmen. In France and in 
Brazil Church and State were divided without either party suf- 
fering very much as a result of the operation. 

In Portugal, however, the union between Church and State 
is more intimate than it has ever been in any of the coun- 
tries alluded to. Moreover, the party who wishes to carry the 
measure is proportionately very small, and it is acting, not 
through a constitutional Government, but through a dictator- 
ship. There are over five millions of Roman Catholics in 
Portugal, against about forty thousand non-Catholics. Few of 
the former are in favor of the Separation Law, and not all 
of the latter. Consequently, the opponents of the measure feel 
themselves to be insulted and degraded as well as flouted. 
This feeling of insult and degradation is enormously intensified 
by the fact that the proposers of the law are giving them- 
selves no trouble to placate their opponents. On the con- 
trary they are forcing the measure on the country with the 
maximum of friction and tactlessness. The English Unionist 
party is complaining at the present moment of the violence 
with which the Premier is forcing the Veto Bill through Par- 
liament. Between the methods of Mr. Asquith, however, and 
those of Dr, Affonso Costa there is as much difference as be- 
tween the methods of a Mayfair hostess inviting her guests to 
try the hors d’cuvre and those of a Holloway warder forcibly 
feeding a prisoner who refuses to take food. 

Whether the separation of Church and State in Portugal 
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would be a good thing in itself is not, therefore, the point at 
issue. Personally, I am inclined to think that it would, if pro- 
perly carried out, be good for both Church and State. But 
this question is removed to quite another plane when the 
Provinicial Government declares that it is only a step on the 
way to the extirpation of Catholicity. That being the case, 
I can quite understand how even Christians who do not be- 
long to the Catholic Church are opposed to the disestablish- 
ment of that Church in Portugal. For Roman Catholicism 
temporarily ceases under the circumstances to be an alien and 
hostile organization, and becomes, instead, an outlying in- 
trenchment of Christianity itself. 

Such being the feelings of some English Protestants with 
regard to this matter, one can imagine what the feelings of 
Portuguese Catholics are. Dr. Affonso Costa, the Portuguese 
Minister of Justice, has declared that the Catholics in Portugal 
are quite unconcerned, but a few days after making this de- 
claration he postponed till after Easter the publication of his 
ukase, in deference to the religious susceptibilities of the 
Catholics, 

As a matter of fact he was very much frightened by the 
outlook in the North, and it was fear of that outlook which 
induced him to postpone the promulgation of his law. And 
undoubtedly the situation in Northern Portugal was, and is, 
extremely grave. The royalists threaten to utilize the hatred 
of the people against the Separation Law. The Ministers have 
pledged themselves so often and so emphatically to that law 
that they cannot now retrace their steps. The enforcement of 
the new measure is practically certain, therefore, to mean a 
royalist insurrection in the North. May or June will, in all 
probability, see the flag of the Braganzas unfurled again in 
Portugal; will see the inauguration of a civil conflict which 
may last for years and which may end in the disappearance of 
Portugal as a separate nation and in the appropriation of her 
colonies by foreign Powers. 

If these disasters come, the blame for them must rest al- 
most entirely with Dr. Affonso Costa whose violence in con- 
nection with this measure is only equalled by his bad policy 
in falling to the rear when he sees the attack which he has 
provoked. His violence of language reached its culminating 
point a few weeks ago at a meeting of the Grande Oriente 
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Lusttano Unido,a Portuguese freemason lodge. For a Cabinet 
Minister to deliver an important pronouncement at such a 
meeting was in itself a mistake. In every civilized country of 
the world, Cabinet Ministers prefer on occasions of great na- 
tional interest to make their views known in ancient municipal 
halls, in the splendid salons of venerable clubs, in places over 
which a halo is thrown by great names, the traditions of 
powerful parties, the records of a political activity extending 
over hundreds of years. Even Cabinet Ministers who have 
begun their career by waving red flags, soon fall into this 
large and stately habit, soon come to recognize the fact that 
for the time being they represent a nation and not a small 
clique of enthusiasts on whose shoulders they may have climbed 
into power. 

In Portugal alone things are different. There the Cabinet 
Minister cannot, unfortunately, forget the dynamitards’ club in 
which he spent the happy days of his childhood or the fierce, 
natrow enthusiasms under the influence of which his mind was 
unalterably moulded and hardened into a shape not very desir- 
able. Accordingly when some great public announcement has 
to be made, it is still made in secret-society dens known only 
to the initiated and triply guarded from the observation of 
the uninitiated by passwords, grips, and symbols. There and 
there only can the wearied republican statesman breathe again 
the close, vitiated atmosphere which long habit has made 
pleasant, stimulating, and even necessary to him. There can 
he draw inspiration from the last pair of boots worn by Fer- 
rer, from the carabine that killed Dom Carlos, and from other 
holy relics of regicides and plotters. 

To return, however, to Dr. Affonso Costa’s speech at the 
Grande Oriente Lusitano. It was full of a most unstatesman- 
like animus against the Portuguese church. It was delivered 
in a conclave of virulent freethinkers. No wonder that most 
of the Portuguese republican papers refused to print it. No 
wonder that Dr. Affonso Costa’s colleagues were ashamed of 
it. According to the Lisbon correspondent of Zhe Times, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs explained, on being questioned with 
regard to this extraordinary utterance, that ‘‘ Dr. Costa being 
on leave spoke as a freethinker, not as a member of the Pro- 
visional Government.” * 


*I quote from memory. 
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And, as usual, Dr. Costa himself was chilled and taken 
aback when, having issued from the heated dynamitards’ den, 
he read his own remarks next morning in cold print and heard 
of the ominous manner in which they had been received in 
the North. He then attempted to hedge. We were told in 
effect by Lisbon telegrams that “‘in consequence of the Gov- 
ernment’s regard for the religious susceptibilities of the people, 
the law decreeing the separation of Church and State would 
not be published till after Easter.” 

This mixture of recklessness and cowardice has marked 
every legislative step which the Provisional Government has 
so far taken. A few weeks ago a delirious decree, probably 
drawn up in some Carbonaria bomb-factory, abolished religious 
processions of all kinds throughout all Portuguese territory. 
A few days after, the Government hastily explained that it 
only meant Lisbon and Oporto. Before that, the Rent Law 
(it should have been called the ““‘No Rent” Law), caused a 
chorus of disapproval to rise from both landlords and tenants. 
Thereupon Dr. Affonso Costa hurriedly drew back and issued 
innumerable modifications of that legislative achievement. The 
law under which the General Elections are to be held is prob- 
ably the worst law of its kind in existence. It was drawn up 
by an unscrupulous Monarchist “‘ boss,” Hintze Ribeiro, as an 
infallible means of returning a government to power no matter 
how much the nation was opposed to it. The republicans de- 
nounced that law when it was made and they continued to de- 
nounce it until the monarchy fell. On March 24 they adopted 
it themselves. But here again a hasty retreat was made. Even 
the government’s own supporters inveighed against it fer this 
treachery. One republican paper in Oporto quite turned against 
the Provisional Government on this point. The republicans in 
that city built up a new organization called the ‘*‘ Republican 
Union,” with repudiation of that iniquitous election law as its 
corner-stone. Then the Government hastened (on April 6) to 
make modifications and explanations innumerable. In this way 
it has earned the hearty contempt of its opponents as well as 
their hatred. It has shown that its malevolence is enly bounded 
by its fear. 

How great that malevolence is so far as the Church is con- 
cerned, can be seen by a perusal of Dr. Affonso Costa’s speech 
on the Separation of Church and State, which has appeared 
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in some republican papers. One of these papers is the Zemzo, 
from which I quote, as follows: 


Dr. Affonso Costa invoked the memory of Miguel Bom: 
barda, the soul of the anti-clerical movement and, after glory- 
ing in the fact that he was a Freemason, announced to his 
brethern the approaching promulgation of the law for the 
separation of Church and State. 

The orator admitted that the law had been criticized ‘*and 
the most curious thing about this criticism was the fact that 
it came not only from monarchists . . . but from men 
whom he regarded as the best and most sincere republicans ”’ 

But the speaker would listen to no protest. The 
moment for the promulgation of the law had come. 

Dr. Costa spoke in the presence of the Brazilian representa- 
tive, who warmly applauded. In Brazil, Church and State 
had been separated. The State had left the Church entirely 
to its own devices, nevertheless the membership and the 
wealth of the Church had increased. He spoke before a 
representative of France, the Socialist Zevaés, who enthusi- 
astically applauded—‘‘ Shall this law of Separation be French 
or Brazilian? No. It shall be Portuguese.’? The audience 
loudly applauded the patriotic character of this declaration. 

In the celebrated pastoral [of the Portuguese Bishops}, 
asphyxiated at the moment of its birth, the bishops had said 
that there were more than five million Catholics in Portugal 
and hardly forty or fifty thousand non-Catholics. He might 
ask if the bishops numbered as Catholics the unfortunates 
who were not able to speak for themselves, the idiots, the 
prisoners in the penitentiaries, the lunatics in Rilhafolles, the 
human derelicts who for want of positions or of a fixed resi- 
dence . . : are unable to get themselves entered in the 
census returns.* 

The Church had no such thing as five million followers in 
Portugal. It had some adherents, but the State which com- 
prised all the citizens was greater than the Church. The 
Church worked inside the State like any other commercial 
company. The State possessed, therefore, the right of con- 
trolling the Church. This grave duty could not be neglected. 


* This is a close translation of what, according to the Tempo, Dr. Costa said, but though 
it is clear that the Minister intends to be insulting, it is not easy to understand exactly what 
it is that he means. Is it that ‘‘when the Census was taken, the Church put down large 
numbers of people as Catholics without consulting them?” If so, Dr, Costa isin error, for 
everyone was perfectly free to declare his religious belief; while the number of people in 
mad-houses would make very little difference one way or the other. 
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The Church must be controlled exactly like any other joint- 
stock company . . . The Government must know the 
nationality of the men who ruled it. The Government must 
ascertain if the Church gave refuge to criminals. It must be 
informed of all the ecclesiastical regulations and must forbid 
such regulations as were intended to coerce the mind of any 
man either by taking advantage of his ignorance or by domi- 
nating him through terror. In its work of propaganda the 
Church will enjoy liberty, but in the name of the same liberty 
it must submit to certain restrictions. The régime of separa- 
tion will serve to make the people find out little by little that 
the Church is nothing but a huge fo/vo.* It assumes many 
forms but it always has the one mission—to suck the people 
dry. Henceforward this state of things will be remedied by 
the grant of life pensions to the clergy at present representing 
the Church throughout Portugal. 

The Government is admirably preparing the people for this 
law and the action of the new measure will be so salutary that 
in two generations we shall have completely eliminated from 
Portugal that Catholic religion which has been the chief cause 
of the deplorable state of decay into which this country has 
fallen. 


The tone of the above remarks seems injudicious, and the 
whole attitude of Dr. Costaon this question is not that of a 
moderate, patriotic and constitutional statesman who desires 
to deliver his country from what he regards as an incubus: it 
is rather that of a frenzied persecutor. It has, at all events, 
given the Catholics of Portugal the impression that the com- 
ing separation will not be a complete divorce but a separarcéo 
na oppréssdo—a subjection of the Church to servitude. 

And that this is the correct view to take, no unprejudiced 
student of Portuguese affairs can deny. The whole trend of 
republican policy supports it. When the revolution took place 
some republican heroes broke into a Lisbon schoolroom where 
two priests were teaching a number of boys and, after mur- 
dering these priests—one of whom was a very aged man—mu- 
tilated them before the schoolboys in a manner worthy of ‘‘ Jack 
the Ripper.” The Government made no inquiry into the crime. 
The anti-Catholic divorce law followed, then the refusal to 
recognize marriages registered only in the churches, then the 


*A fish, also called fourcountrel or many-footed, which assumes the color of its back- 
ground and never lets go of what it once gets hold. 
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abolition of the oath in courts of justice. The name of the 
Supreme Being was ostentatiously omitted from all public 
documents, the words “Health and Fraternity” being em- 
ployed instead. All holidays were abolished and the observ- 
ance of Sunday rest is not now obligatory, for the new law 
on this subject makes it optional for employers to give their 
assistants a holiday any day of the week. In short the policy 
of the republic has been in the last degree not only anti- 
Catholic but even anti-Christian. 

It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the State will 
continue to persecute the clergy even after it has ceased to 
pay them. It has already attempted to impose on them what 
they regard as “a criminal silence,” that is, it has attempted 
to prevent them from saying anything at all about politics. 
The Bishop of Oporto was recently suspended because he ven- 
tured to intimate in a pastoral that some of the acts of the 
republic were not friendly to the Church. It is true that here 
again Dr. Affonso Costa got frightened and, after dismissing 
the Bishop, granted him a pension, but the Minister’s intense 
hatred of Catholicity had been plainly shown. 

On the same occasion all the clergy in the vast diocese of 
Oporto were arrested for reading the pastoral in question. 
Before this time, the Rev. Augusto Carlos Ferreira Coimbra, 
professor of mathematics in the seminary of Cabo Verde, was 
suspended for preaching against the new law of divorce. 

It is authoritatively stated that the preacher confined him- 
self to saying that no Catholic can make use of the facilities 
for divorce which the Provisional Government has placed at 
his disposal, and to protesting against the anti-religious laws 
of the Government. But even in this country (where, as 
President Braga would put it, we “groan” under a monarch- 
ical form of Government,) the Roman Catholic bishops and 
even the clergy of the established Church frequently speak in 
the same way without exposing themselves to punishment. 

If the new Portuguese Divorce Law were enforced in this 
country it would call forth protests from all religious denom- 
inations,—save, perhaps, the Mormons. It is the most liberal 
divorce law in Europe, more liberal even than the French 
divorce law inasmuch as it sanctions divorce by mutual con- 
sent. Even when the French clergy were paid by the state 
no punishment was inflicted on the bishops for publicly pro- 
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testing against the legislation of the Republic. Cardinal An- 
drieu spoke very strongly at Bordeaux, Mgr. Gieure spoke 
strongly at Bayonne; but the Cabinet wisely took no notice 
of what either ecclesiastic said. 

In the case of the Rev. Augusto Carlos Ferreira Coimbra, 
mentioned above, the Portuguese Government took action 
under article 137. 0f the Penal Code or rather under a forced 
official “‘interpretation” of that law against which the best 
men of all parties in Portugal protested at the time it was 
made. The republicans are thus using for purposes of op- 
pression the very worst laws of the defunct monarchy or 
rather of the unprincipled and corrupt politicians who ruined 
the monarchy. 

Under the monarchy those laws were most exceptional and 
were only, in some instances, brought into existence at times 
of acute crisis and during some of the dictatorships which 
Portugal has seen during the last half century. But the 
republicans are making every-day use of them. This cynical 
disregard of promises and of principles does not tend, natur- 
ally, to make people trust the republic. 

The law under which the present elections are being held 
is, as I have already pointed out, a chef d’auvre of corruption, 
and owes its origin to a most unprincipled monarchical “ boss,” 
Hinze Ribeiro. For a dozen years and more the republicans 
protested against it with indescribable fury and indignation. 
Now they are using it themselves. In the time of Franco, the 
Government acquired for a few months the right of having 
political offences tried in Lisbon or Oporto by magistrates who 
were under the special orders of the Minister of Justice. The 
Republicans have now made that exceptional system a per- 
manent institution. 

The late Sr. Augusto Fuschini, a republican and an ex- 
minister whose recent death drew bitter editorial tears from 
the republican “ Mundo,” deplored some months ago, in the 
‘‘Imparcial”’ the republic’s preference for what he called 
“leis de excepcdo,” (exceptional laws). He wrote as follows: 


Exceptional laws, easily become instruments of perse- 
cution. Pombal expelled the Jesuits. Aguiar expelled the 
Friars. Each adopted this course at different historical crises 
and for different reasons. Aguiar wanted to save a liberty 
menaced by an army of 80,000 rich and disciplined monks. 
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But the Government of the Republic cannot shelter itself be- 
hind these obsolete expulsion laws adopted as a temporary 
expedient. A true democracy like ours, conscious of its 
strength and of its duties, ought not to feel itself called upon 
to prohibit the existence in this country of certain religious 
Orders. By expelling them it only copies, in an inverse 
manner, the tyranny of those reactionary nations which pro- 
hibit associations of Freethinkers. Exceptional laws bearing 
on religious matters present grave inconveniences, are peril- 
ous and difficult to execute, and easily lend themselves to 
sophistry and persecution. 


Those exceptional laws are still more dangerous when they 
are also vindictive laws, drawn up in a passion of hatred and 
administered in a spirit of revenge. That the Portuguese Sepa- 
ration Law comes under this description is clear from the decla- 
rations of its author which I have already quoted. It is clear also 
from the declarations of other republicans. Speaking at Oporto, 
on April 3, Dr. Alexander Braga, the President’s brother, 
quoted in effect the statement of Dr. Affonso Costa that the 
government has the right to control the Church and to legis- 
late for it “as for any other Limited Liability Company.” Dr. 
Braga continued: 


The State has the right to know what persons are at the 
head of the Church—it they are respectable persons, for- 
eigners, or criminals. The State has the right to supervise 
the religious teaching given by the Church so as to prevent 
that teaching being employed as a poisoned weapon. State 
control will be useful not only for the State but for the 
Church itself, which will thus be purged of suspicious char- 


acters. 














THE OLD MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA* 


BY EDITH SESSIONS TUPPER. 


meme T is related that when Father Junipera Serra 

m founded the Mission of San Antonio de Padua 
at Los Robles, having halted and carefully sur- 
veyed the place, he selected a plain skirting 
eae the bank of the river for the site of the Mission, 
Then : at once suspending from the branch of a tree, the bell 
he had brought, he began to ring it, crying aloud: ‘‘ Oh, 
Indians, come, come to the Holy Church. Come to receive 
the faith of Jesus Christ.” On being remonstrated with by 
Padre Miguel Peiras for his impetuosity, Serra replied: ‘‘ Ah, 
let me satisfy the longing of my heart! Would to God the 
voice of this bell could resound throughout the whole world!” 

Though San Antonio stands desolate and alone to day 
amid the rugged mountains of Santa Lucia, the voice of its 
bell still cries aloud in the wilderness, telling the story of the 
sacrifice and faith of its saintly founder. Nay, more: borne 
on the vibrating melody of the bells of San Gabriel Archangel 
and San Juan Capistrano, come the echoes of that sublime 
courage, heroism, aspiration, conflict, and triumph, that defeat 
and despair‘ inextricably interwoven with the founding of the 
Spanish Missions in California. 

Never can the imaginative tourist forget the first sight of one 
of those ruined adobe Missions. An old building of any descrip- 
tion has a certain pathos, it is so like a human thing. Its 
windows are eyes which regard one mournfully and seem to 
say: ‘‘Come, I have a strange story to tell you.” One in- 
stinctively thinks of the lives of those who have been sheltered 
by its walls—their sorrows, joys, loves, and hates, their ambitions 
and disappointments, If it be an historic mansion, one quickly 





* The memory of St. Francis of Assisi will be honored publicly at the celebration at San 
Diego, Cal., to commemorate the breaking of the ground for the Panama California Exposi- 
tion. This celebration will be held in July beginning with religious and civic ceremonies on 
July 19, and ending July 22 with a parade and attendant pageantry representing twenty-one 
Franciscan Missions of California. The date of this celebration is the same as that on which 
the first Mission of California was founded by Father Junipera Serrain 1769. [EDITOR C. W.] 
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re-peoples it with the illustrious dead. At fancy’s magic in- 
vocation, a line of fair women and brave men file through the 
empty rooms. Perhaps the rustle of a stiff brocade is heard 
once more, or it may be the clank of a fiery sword. Long- 
fellow says: 


“All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted. Thro’ the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors.” 


The European traveler who is conversant with history, 
poetry and romance, and who possesses imagination and senti- 
ment, appreciates this truth as. he stands within castle or 
cathedral, whose almost every stone has some tale to tell. 
And he, who has crossed the burning, fiery American desert, 
choked and stifled with its frightful sandy dust, with eyes 
aching from the fierce white light of the alkali plains, as he 
comes within sight of the trembling blue of the glorious Pacific, 
looks upon that majestic ruin, the mission of San Juan Capis- 
trano, (St. John the Captain,) as upon the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. Dominating the whole peaceful green 
valley, it stands forlorn, dismantled, but like a dethroned and 
dying monarch, commanding respect and homage. Gone are 
its lofty towers save the broken shell, in which, one above 
another, hang the great bells; the ruined corridors and arches 
alone remain to tell their strange story. Melrose or Holyrood 
has not more beautiful surroundings. Before the Mission 
stretches the broad expanse of the Pacific, while its background 
is a rampart of the everlasting hills. 

San Juan Capistrano was founded in 1776 by Father Serra, 
the Franciscan priest who was sent on this errand directly 
after the expulsion from Mexico of the Jesuits. General José 
de Galvez had been sent in 1767 by King Charles III. of 
Spain to take possession of the Californias, and to convert the 
Indians found there. His orders were to plant a Mission and 
garrison for ‘‘God and the king,” first at San Diego, then at 
Monterey, and then half way between these points, the latter 
to be called Buena Ventura. Galvez and Serra worked to- 
gether for the colonization of California, and it was during this 
period of the Franciscans that San Diego, Los Angelos, San 
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Juan Capistrano, San Louis Rey, San Gabriel, San Buena Ven- 
tura, San Luis Obispo, San Fernando, San Pedro, and Santa 
Barbara pueblos, or towns, were all founded. Practically the 
chief significance of the founding of the Missions is that these 
Franciscan padres first began the colonization of California, 
being the pathfinders and map-makers, as well as the archi- 
tects and builders. 

Father Junipera Serra was a loyal and zealous son of the 
Church. Highly educated and cultivated, a brilliant and elo- 
quent orator, he yet had no other ambition than to preach 
Christ Crucified to the savages of the New World. He was 
profoundly impressed with the thought that these Indians would 
never know eternal life ualess some one proclaimed to them 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. So, putting behind him the things 
of this world, gladly, humbly, prayerfully, he went into the 
forests of California to do his duty. 

The first Mission founded by the ardent apostle was that 
of San Diego in 1769. The conditions under which this Mis- 
sion was founded were of an especially dramatic character. 
It was the beginning of the realization of the priest’s ambition. 
Fired with enthusiasm, he quitted San Fernando, in Mexico. 
After a four months’ journey, reaching San Diego with sick 
and dying sailors on board both his ships, with insufficient 
provisions, with angry and insolent Indians to harass him on 
his landing, he yet kept the holy fire ablaze on the altar of 
his heart, and made ready to found his first Mission. Erecting 
a rough wooden cross, which looked seaward, and building a 
rude booth of branches and reeds, Father Serra offered Mass in 
the presence of Galvez’ troops, his own sailors, and the curi- 
ous and amazed Indians. The congregation sang “‘ Veni Cre- 
ator,” the standard of Spain was flung to the breeze, the water 
was blessed, the bell was rung, and a volley from the muskets 
of the troops furnished smoke for the incense. Thus was the 
first Mass celebrated in the wilds of California, and the country 
taken for the glory of “‘God and King Charles of Spain.” 

Scarcely a month later occurred the first attack of the In- 
dians on this historic Mission. The savages were, however, 
repulsed, and in a few days began bringing their wounded to 
be cared for at the Mission. Here was Serra’s golden oppor- 
tunity to win their hearts. By the exercise of that wonderful 
charity and patience which characterized his whole blameless 
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life, he soon gained the friendship and confidence of the In- 
dians. The site of the Mission was removed in 1774, and in 
1813 the church was built, the ruins of which are now shown 
to the tourist. The main building is ninety feet long, the adobe 
walls of which are four feet in thickness, the doorways and 
windows being made of burned tiles. Two giant palm-trees 
stand guard over the crumbling ruins; indeed these huge palms 
are a feature of nearly every Mission ruin—fit symbol, perhaps, 
of the spiritual victory which the Church militant obtained in 
the wilderness of a strange land. 

The bells from this Mission have been removed to Oldtown, 
the old Spanish quarter of San Diego. Lashed to a huge beam, 
they hang outside the little ’dobe chapel where, it is said, Father 
Gaspara, the fighting priest, united the gentle Ramona, the 
heroine of Helen Hunt’s novel, to Allesandro, her Indian lover. 
Strike them, and they ring as sweet and true as when Padre 
Serra first blessed them. The surroundings are picturesque 
though mournful. 

Oldtown, even in its out-at-elbow, poverty-stricken condi- 
tion, has yet a pathos and dignity which command one’s respect 
and sympathy. Once from these broken casements lovers 
leaned; once sounded the gay click of castanets and the soft 
tinkle of the guitar; once rang those silver bells, summoning 
all devout believers to Mass. To-day it is indeed a deserted 
village. Not a face looks forth from the windows. An air of 
profound silence and melancholy broods over the place. Only 
a few swarthy, dirty Mexicans lounge yonder in front of that 
old ‘dobe, lazily rolling their cigarettes and eyeing the Amer- 
tcanos with languid insolence. But the sun gladdens with its 
splendor, soft breezes steal gently from the sapphire bay, and 
the ruins of old San Diego, like the graves of the dead, are 
covered with myrtle and roses. 

The Mission of San Carlos Borromeo, at Monterey, was next 
founded on June 3, 1770. This was one of the wealthiest of 
all the Missions. It has recently been restored, and is one of 
the greatest objects of interest in that region. Monterey was 
especially dear to Father Serra. Here he labored and suffered 
more than in any other Mission, here he died, here rests his 
body, and here on a lofty eminence, near the presidio, stands 
the superb monument built by Mrs. Leland Stanford to his 
memory. It is a life-size statue representing the padre just 
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stepping from his boat upon the rocks at Monterey. He is in 
priestly vestments, and holds his prayer book clasped to his 
heart with one hand, while the other is extended as if invoking 
prayer. The face is most beautiful, wearing the expression of 
lofty and sweet serenity, characteristic of those who have at- 
tained the heights of self-immolation and of that peace which 
passeth all understanding. 

One of the most picturesque and, at the same time, well- 
preserved of the Missions is San Gabriel Archangel, near Pasa- 
dena. It is the oldest Mission now existing in a reasonable 
state of preservation. It has a most quaint bell-tower, in which 
hang four bells. There are niches for six bells, but two have 
vanished—one illustrating only too well Shakespeare’s words, 
‘*to what base usage must thou come at last,” being the din- 
ner bell at Santa Anita, the ranch of “ Lucky” Baldwin, the 
former famous sportsman. 

The Mission of San Gabriel Archangel was founded in 1771. 
During the twenty-five years of its building over four thousand 
Indians were baptized. In 1806 there came to take charge of 
this Mission Padre José Maria Zalvidea. He was the original 
of the priest, Father Salvierderra, who figures so prominently 
in Ramona. Under his efficient management the Mission grew 
rich and prosperous. The flocks and herds multiplied; the 
padres built mills and aqueducts, the remains of which are yet 
to be seen. It may be that the surroundings have much to do 
with the attractions of this surpassingly lovely Mission; surely 
they enhance its charms. Pasadena, that fairest of all Califor- 
nia’s fair daughters, lies only five miles away; the San Gabriel 
valley, through which one drives to reach the Mission, is a 
veritable promised land, a land flowing with milk and honey, 
a land of olives and wine, of figs and grapes, a garden full of 
sweet and rare perfumes and gorgeous coloring, while above 
and over all this enchanted region—this Hesperides of the New 
World—towers the glorious range of the Sierra Madre. 

Within the next five years the important Missions, San Luis 
Obispo and San Francisco de Asis, were founded. To the dis- 
aster which befell the first-named Mission we are indebted for 
the picturesque brick that protect many of the Missions. Three 
times was San Luis Obispo burned, and this train of misfortune 
caused one of the padres to make roof tiles that would suc- 
cessfully resist fire. 
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Padre Luis Martinez, who for a long time was in charge 
of this Mission, is another character who figures prominently in 
Helen Hunt’s widely read novel. 

San Luis Obispo was somewhat shattered by the earth- 
quake of 1812, and to-day adds one more to the list of these 
ruined, deserted memorials of former beauty and power. 

The founding of San Juan Capistrano came next, the same 
year as the declaration of our Independence. Originally built 
almost entirely of stone and mortar, it solved in one part of 
the building that most difficult of architectural problems, the 
triple arch. The Indians themselves, guided by the padres, 
built this Mission; and as a well-known writer says: “A 
semi-savage origin is traceable in all one sees. The long 
row of arches is stately after a barbaric fashion.” 

Many are the traditions which cluster around San Juan 
Capistrano. Bonsard, the notorious pirate, once seized and 
occupied it for a three days’ debauch, to the great scandal of 
the priests and neophytes, who fled by Taabuco Creek until 
the freebooters finished their revel and swaggered off again to 
sea, leaving desolation and chaos behind. 

In 1833 came the long-dreaded order of secularization and 
the political tornado of spoliation descended upon San Juan 
Capistrano, as well as upon the other Missions, The herds 
were scattered and slain; the books and church records were 
ruthlessly destroyed; to those of the Indians who were deemed 
sufficiently civilized were allotted lands, and they were no longer 
under the control of the Franciscan fathers, though still many 
came as ever to them for guidance and advice. The magnifi- 
cent Mission was bought by private individuals for the paltry 
sum of $710. It has, however, since been restored by order 
of the courts to the Catholic Church, and within its crumbling 
walls services are now held by the priest of the village of 
Capistrano. 

Santa Clara Mission, of whose pristine glory the only ves- 
tige to-day is a ruined ’dobe chapel, was the scene of many 
stirring events. Yoscolo’s rebellion was perhaps as exciting 
as any. Yoscolo was a young Indian who had been trained 
by the padres, and who at twenty-one was made chief of the 
Indians about the Mission. He was responsible to the padres 
for the management of the tribe, but he was not amenable to 
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discipline, for when some of his followers committed certain 
depredations he refused to permit them to be punished by 
the padres, and revolted with 500 of his tribe. 

The rebels broke open the Mission stores, and seized blan- 
kets, arms and whatevér they could conveniently carry away. 
Next they besieged the convent where Indian girls were being 
educated, and carried off 200 maidens to the mountains. 
From his fastness in the range above Mariposa, Yoscolo in- 
augurated a system of brigandage equal to any ever carried 
out in Italy. He became a terror to the country, but was at 
last killed in battle by the troops of the Mission, and his head 
was stuck on top of a pole, which was placed in front of the 
church as a warning to other recalcitrant Indians. 

One of the most beautiful of all the Missions is Santa 
Barbara, founded in 1782. This was the swan’s song, the last 
great work of the noble Serra’s life. The governor decided 
that before the Mission should be finished the presidio must 
be built for the protection of all concerned. Serra concurred 
in this plan, and worked heartily with the soldiers as they 
built their barracks and storehouses. At length he was 
obliged to go to Monterey, whither he departed, as usual, 
on foot. He saw Santa Barbara only once after that, and 
was bitterly disappointed at the tardy building of the Mis- 
sion, crying out in anguish as he beheld its unfinished state, 
“Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that He send 
laborers into His vineyard.” Soon after he died,in the seven- 
tieth year of his age. 

Year after year the slow building of this noble Mission 
went on. At last, in 1820, it was completed and dedicated 
with most imposing ceremonies and great rejoicing. By virtue 
of its prosperity Santa Barbara was always heavily taxed; but 
when Mexico declared its independence, it was plundered on 
all sides. Although secularization accomplished some of its 
disastrous work here as elsewhere, the buildings have always 
remained in the hands of the Franciscans, and the Mission 
now forms a part of the province of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, and has become an Apostolic College for the education 
of novices. To-day the Mission is in good repair, and the 
garden a dream of beauty, with its long rows of stately palms, 
graceful feathery pepper and haughty eucalyptus trees, its 
beds of tropical flowers, its dim, winding paths, and drowsily 
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murmuring fountains; a place in which to dream, to remem- 
ber, and to pray. 

This article would be incomplete without mention of that 
majestic and imposing ruin San Luis Rey, founded after Serra’s 
death by Padre Peyri. By many this magnificent Mission is 
deemed the monarch of them all. No other had so fine a 
church. Its dimensions were 160 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 
60 feet high, with walls 4 feet in thickness. Its tower held 
eight bells. One corridor alone had 256 arches, and the gold 
and silver ornamentation .of its altars was superb. 

Here let me disgress a moment to speak of the present 
condition of the Mission Indians, which is absolutely deplor- 
able. After the suppression of the Missions they were for- 
gotten by all. To be sure there were Indian agents, but the 
reservations were undefined, and the tribes scattered far and 
wide. Several years ago Congress appointed a commission to 
establish reservations for the Mission Indians. As a result 
there are at present about twenty-five reservations, ranging in 
size from eighty acres to several thousand in San Diego and 
Inyo Counties, 

Under the régime of the Franciscans, the Indians were 
gathered around the Mission Churches, and their lives were 
regulated by these devout men. At stipulated hours they at- 
tended Mass, went to their daily toil, and assembled for even- 
ing devotions. They were taught to cultivate the land, plant 
grains and fruits and to live decently. When secularization 
came, it brought a host of the evils of civilization to these 
creatures. Their moral condition to-day is frightful. They 
drink, gamble, and race horses, while purity among the women 
is unknown. They are dirty, lazy and ungrateful. Far, far 
better had it been to have left the Franciscan fathers in con- 
trol of them. Secularization took away from them all that 
they had, and gave them absolutely nothing in its place. 

Eastern people who have never visited the Far West can 
have no conception of the horrors of Indian existence. Let 
the tourist visit an Indian village or pueblo, and for him 
Dante’s “ Jnferno” will have lost many of its terrors. The 
noble red man is very picturesque in full dress and war paint 
on the stage, or within the covers of a romance, but once 
see him and smell him at close range, visit him in his hogan 
or tepee, and as Mr. Kipling would say, “it is quite another 
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story.” And yet these educated, cultivated, brilliant Fran- 
ciscans loved these degraded beings. 

After the wicked order of secularization reached San Luis 
Rey, the good Padre Peyri sorrowfully decided that he must 
leave the place where, for thirty years, he had labored so 
earnestly for the bodily and spiritual welfare of his Indian 
children. Dreading the farewells, he stole away by night to 
San Diego; but the Indians knew, when they missed him the 
next morning, what his unaccustomed absence portended. 
Mounting their ponies in haste, five hundred rode after him, 
and reached San Diego just as his ship was leaving the harbor. 
With cries and tears, and prayers, these savages flung them- 
selves into the waters and swam after the outgoing ship. 


Standing on the deck, Padre Peyri waved them his farewell, 


and made over them the sign of the cross. 

Such is the closing, pathetic chapter of a history filled 
with romance and heroism. The tumbling ruins of these Missions 
are fast disappearing before the relentless advance of a cynical 
and materialistic century. 

Still there are many in this prosaic day who love to muse 
upon the past and listen to tales of good and brave deeds. 
And if some day you stand in the drowsy, perfume-laden 
gardens of Santa Barbara, or among the mournful ruins of 
San Juan Capistrano, I doubt not imagination will conjure be- 
fore you a notable array of shadows. It may bea Franciscan 
priest in stole or cassock, who will glide through the arches 
near you, or perhaps, with clatter of armor or clank of sword, 
one of Galvez’ dashing officers may swagger across your path. 
Perhaps a dusky face framed in coarse black hair may peer 
dreadfully at you from behind a broken column, or the wicked 
features of the swashbuckler and pirate flash through the 
crumbling casement. And if you listen intently, there may 
be borne again from out the dim historic past the roll of 
drums and the rattle of muskets, the chant of voices, or the 
tolling of a solemn bell, as once more the warriors of Galvez 
and the soldiers of the Cross take possession of California 
“for God and the king.” . 




















A REQUEST. 


BY SIR WILLIAM F. BUTLER, G.C.B. 


Give me but six-feet-three (one inch to spare) 

Of Irish ground, dig it anywhere; 

And for the poor soul say an Irish prayer 
Above the spot. 


Let it be hill where cloud and mountain meet, 
Or vale where grows the tufted meadow sweet, 
Or borreen trod by peasants’ shoe-less feet ; 

It matters not. 


I loved them all—the vale, the hill, 

The moaning sea, the flagger-lilied rill, 

The yellow furze, the lake-shore lone and still, 
The wild bird’s song. 


But more than hill or valley, bird or moor, 

More than the green fields of my river Suir, 

I loved those hapless ones—the Irish Poor— 
All my life long. 


Little I did for them in outward deed, 

And yet be unto ¢hem of praise the meed, 

For the stiff fight I waged ’gainst lust and greed: 
I learnt it there. 


So give me Irish grave, ’mid Irish air, 

With Irish grass above it—anywhere ; 

And let some passing peasant give a prayer 
For the soul there. 
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THE INTELLECTUALS: AN EXPERIMENT IN IRISH CLUB LIFE. 
By Canon Sheehan, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50. 

A new book by Canon Sheehan generally causes a stir in 
Catholic literary circles. His admirers are many, and whether 
they will be satisfied with Zhe Intellectuals, his latest work, 
remains to be seen. The book may be described as a literary 
experiment on a social experiment. A young, enthusiastic 
priest in the south of Ireland is struck by the happy idea of 
gathering together a few of the more intellectual persons of 
his neighborhood, and forming with them a club wherein all 
kinds of subjects may be debated freely. The meetings are to 
take place in the members’ houses in rotation, and essays, 
poems, and discussions on these, will be the order of the day. 
The plan of the book gives to the author a wide scope for 
writing in his most learned style, and he certainly avails him- 
self of it. The most abstruse, difficult, and esoteric themes 
are dealt with, and to add to the literary flavor there is a 
considerable number of poems. 

The great drawback about the book is the absence of that 
general interest attached to a narrative. Each chapter—ses- 
sion is the term used—could be taken out, and its removal 
would hardly affect the remaining portion of the book. A 
faint connection there certainly is between one session and 
another by the presence of a mild and unobtrusive love 
theme; but from the beginning the reader can see how mat- 
ters are to end. Were it not for the caustic sayings of the 
Doctor we should feel rather doubtful of the success of the 
book. As it stands, opinion will be divided as to whether the 
author has advanced or receded from the high standard he 
once gave us. 

Taken as a whole the club started by Father Dillon was a 
great success from every point of view. To our mind this 
was inevitable, for it is a foregone conclusion that when half 
a dozen people, each of whom has reached that degree of 
perfection that five languages besides English can be rattled 
off at will, band together for mutual enlightenment their su- 
perabundance of learning will tide them over many difficulties. 
The really remarkable point about the characters in this book 
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is the philosophical temperament of the ladies, This was, in 
our humble opinion, the key to the successful issue of the 
club. When a lady begins to talk something like philosophy 
or to quote Latin the average man hangs his head in fear and 
trembling, and is willing to agree to anything. Where all 
submit, or agree to differ, there will surely be peace and con- 
tentment, ending perhaps in a couple of marriages. The pos- 
sibility of the latter is suggested to us by the author. 


THE DOORKEEPER AND OTHER POEMS. By the Jate John W. 
Taylor, M.Sc., F.R.C.S. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.25. 


Those of us who remember Dr. Taylor’s Coming of the 
Saints—a volume in which, with rare charm of imagination, 
was bound up something of the dim mysteriousness, the high 
and radiant heroism which clung about the dawn of Christian- 
ity—will welcome sadly enough this posthumous collection of 
his poems, It is but a little book, built up {in the leisure of 
a life full of service: the life of a busy surgeon and physician, 
with scant time for “cultivating the Muses.” But its pages 
are their own justification. They are not—indeed, how should 
they be ?—of equal artistic excellence. But they are invariably 
true to the spirit of art; and they show a scholarly and sym- 
pathetic familiarity with the best that has been known and 
thought down the ages. 

The poems, almost without exception, are exceedingly de- 
vout. The little Franciscan pieces are of great sweetness and 
naiveté; while those which deal with more modern conditions— 
the “struggle of life,’’ the “ refusal of life’”—voice their own 
problems poignantly and truly. 

Mrs. Taylor’s Memoir of her husband is itself the raw 
material of much high poetry. It tells of a life which in large- 
ness, serenity, and tenderness of view, in refinement of thought, 
in self-devotion, and fidelity to spiritual ideals, recalls the gra- 
cious life of Aubrey de Vere. It would seem that Dr. Taylor 
never actually entered the Church. But the poems of this 
intimate collection, even more convincingly than the imagina- 
tive studies of the earlier volume, reveal an essentially Cath- 
olic attitude toward life and God—even an abiding fellowship 
with the saints, who came more than once to their reverent 
brother upon earth. 
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FIRST NATIONAL CATHOLIC CONGRESS. Leeds—i1g10. Offi- 
cial Report. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25. 

No more interesting and vital book has come to our desk 
for a long time than this official Report of the First English 
Catholic Congress held last summer in Leeds. 

The English, as a people, seem to be much given to creating 
public opinion in respect to great issues by public gatherings, 
and they are wont to impress their purpose by outward sym- 
bols, processions, banners, costumes, to an extent which is 
uncommon on this side of the Atlantic. 

This first National Catholic Congress was lacking in noth- 
ing that goes to make up a big demonstration, and what is 
much more desirable, it emphasized the extent and character 
of Church work in this, the second half-century of English 
Catholic emancipation. The city of Leeds gave their Catholic 
guests a hearty welcome by the presence of its Lord Mayor 
and the Aldermanic Board—the Church was represented by 
some fifteen or more visiting bishops under the presidency of 
the Archbishop of Westminster, there were titled names in 
Church and State, but the main feature was the presence of 
delegates and representatives from the many Catholic organi- 
zations throughout England. This Congress was the presenta- 
tation to English Catholics and to the world generally of the 
many varied phases of organized Catholic activity, it was a 
demonstration of life—of what has been attempted and what - 
has been accomplished and hence it was a work of mutual 
encouragement, of co-ordination and review, it was a renewal 
of energy and hope, a reaching out to wider aims. 

Every sphere of Catholic action had its exponent, every 
phase of modern life, its critic, and the papers on Socialism, 
Education, the Working Man and Woman, the Poor Laws, 
Temperance, the Civil Disabilities of Catholics, Missions to 
Protestants, Federation are all worthy of careful perusal, since 
they are concreted experience of Catholic men and women, 
experts in their own field, who are using up-to-date methods 
in helping along the solution of these great problems. 

For our readers, and particularly for the many among them 
who are giving thought and service, as well, to social problems, 
this Report is a splendid summary of Catholic loyalty and ac- 
complishment in fields which are remarkably like those of our 
owa country. 
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THE PATRICIAN. By John Galsworthy. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

We may as well tell at once the “story” of this novel. 
Lord Miltoun, the heir of his house, is destined for a parlia- 
mentary career. His success is assured until he gives his 
heart to Audrey Noel, a woman not of his class and married, 
separated from her husband but not divorced. - He decides 
that he must give up either the woman or the career. He 
decides to give up the latter. Then comes forward, in the 
person of old Lady Castelrey, Authority with a big A which 
interpreted means family pride and tradition, position and social 
standing. Audrey Noel cares not for Miltoun’s career, but 
(how amazingly unselfish is the love of these heroines of fic- 
tion!) does desire above all things his happiness. Authority, 
’ through Lady Castelrey, shows her that if Lord Miltoun gives 
up, as he intends to do, public life for her sake, he will be 
wretchedly unhappy in spite of his love. Mrs. Noel saves him 
any annoyance and like the Arab folds her tent and silently 
steals away. And Lord Miltoun continues his public life. 

Again, a daughter of the same house, high-spirited, viva- 
cious, falls in love with an adventurer, Courtier. Authority 
here again triumphs. Courtier sees her walking with another 
man—a man of her own class, while he is enjoying, in antici- 
pation, an appointment she has made with him for an hour 
later, and he, too, hastens away from England to foreign parts. 

So runs the story. Commonplace in outline it is and as old 
as story-telling itself—but apart from the bald artificiality which 
is evidently brought in to fit the author’s purpose (such as, 
for example, the legal and religious ties that bind Audrey 
Noel) the genuine power of Mr. Galsworthy has made the 
commonplace glow with intense, dramatic interest. His virtue 
and his weakness is that he is an impressionist. What he 
does tells of unusual strength, of almost unique power among 
present-day writers. But one feels, viewing his work, that it 
is incomplete. The reader expects great things. He gets the 
beginnings or the outlines, but the consistent great thing 
never realizes. The last chapters of the book are a decided 
falling off—a disappointment. 

Mr. Galsworthy has endeavored to show how the upper, the 
privileged class of English society intends to face the social 
forces that to-day are bent upon its destruction. In the 
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illustrations that he uses one feels that he has not touched 
the problems. The same situations might arise and do arise 
among the families of any class, high or low, rich or poor, 
privileged or non-privileged. 

The book offers no solution—not that the author is obliged 
to give one—but even in the problem he puts before him he 
is at sea, There is a hint at the end of a solution but it re- 
solves itself into a classical fatalism. The upper class with its 
rock-ribbed respect for authority evidently has not the author’s 
sympathy; neither has the proletariat, for one cannot help 
thinking that the author often repeats to himself the words of 
Horace: odi profanum vulgus et arcee. 

The solution, as far as one can judge, which the author 
would offer for the great social strife is that noble men of 
both sides will come forward and lead society back to sane- 
ness and sobriety. This is but a shirking of the problem. 
And, indeed, we feel that the indefiniteness of statement both 
in problem and in detail, the repeated tributes of worthiness 
and righteousness to both sides, the unscholarly antithesis 
of law and liberty, authority and individualism, the exposition 
of conscience as rejecting the gnat and swallowing the camel, 
the weak surrender to every character as te a thing moulded 
and fixed by fate, all betray a palpable confusion of princi- 
ples and an ignorance of’ the fundamental truths that govern 
the welfare of any and of all human society. We have the 
right to exact that knowledge even from a novelist when he 
attempts to solve, or begins to solve, social questions. 

There are many truths put forth in this novel, many pas- 
sages that are excellent; but truth is so mixed up in its 
presentation with error that it is hard to distinguish it; and 
we cannot but feel at times that Christian truth itself is satir- 
ically caricatured. 

Mr. Galsworthy loves external nature. He uses it as a 
prelude to-most of his chapters. It voices his message; it in- 
terprets the moods and actions of his characters; it sings, 
sorrows and rejoices with them, and we believe that Mr. 
Galsworthy is more of a poet than an exact thinker even for 
a novelist. What he sees he sees well. His is a graphic 
power of description; but in measuring reality, in sounding life 
to its depths—and to measure demands the possession of a 
standard—Mr. Galsworthy fails. 
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SOCIALISM. A CRITICAL ANALYSIS. By Oscar D. Skelton. 

$1.50 net. 

THE STANDARD OF LIVING AMONG THE INDUSTRIAL POPU- 
LATION OF AMERICA. By Frank H. Streightoff. $1 net. 
(Hart, Schaffner, and Marx Prize Essays in Economics), 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The prizes offered by Messrs Hart, Schaffner, and Marx 
for the best investigations of present economic problems by 
the younger generation of American students, have already 
furthered the production of several noteworthy publications. 
Two of the most recent are before us now. 


Professor Skelton’s book is in certain respects the most 
satisfactory of the many attempts already made to interpret 
and criticize scientific socialism for the benefit of the thought- 
ful, yet not technically inclined, public. Beginning with a rapid 
survey of pre-Marxian systems, he then proceeds to present 
the socialistic indictment of the existing order and, in contrast, 
to enumerate the counterbalancing considerations which social- 
ists are commonly disposed to minimize or totally overlook, 
Three chapters are devoted to a brightly written and pene- 
trating analysis of the fundamental principles of Marx’s teach- 
ing: the materialistic conception of history; the labor theory 
of value and the theory of surplus value; and the law of capi- 
talist development. Then comes an exposition of modern re- 
vised socialism, its ideals and its activities. The book is cleverly 
written and well adapted for purposes of practical discussion. 


It is worthy of mention that Mr. Streightoff’s essay sub- 
mitted in class B (undergraduates of any American college) 
was deemed of sufficient merit for consideration in class A 
(open to any American without restriction) and was awarded 
the First Prize (six hundred dollars) in that class. 

At the first inspection three things strike us in this book: 
the author’s systematic methods of work, his wide reading, his 
terse sentences. At once scientific and intelligible, his treatise 
helpfully promotes the discussion of a vital and very complex 
subject which of course, for many years to come, will still 
bristle with unsolved difficulties. In the main the writer has 
aimed at originality only in collating data and testimony, and 
gives a general view of a large field instead of concentrating 
upon any one special point. 
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To give a resumé of the book: 

Unemployment at present is a burden on the country and 
a curse to millions of individuals; it must be remedied by 
wise temporal distribution of public work, free state employ- 
ment bureaus, and the lessening of accidents and occupational 
diseases. 

Millions of men are getting less than a living wage; this 
must be remedied by unions, immigration laws, and minimum 
wage boards, 

The homes of several million laborers are far below a rea- 
sonable standard of comfort and of morality; this calls for 
state tenement house and health codes, and greater social ac- 
tivity on the part of the Church. 

One third of the American industrial people—through ig- 
Norance or poverty—is inadequately nourished, a high per- 
centage is insufficiently clothed, and health is frequently un- 
dermined by these causes combined with long hours and un- 
sanitary conditions of labor. Higher wages, pepularization of 
domestic economy, encouragement, medical supervision and 
labor legislation must be depended on for progress here. 

Industrial education, finally, is perhaps the most powerful 
factor in the promotion of a higher standard of living. But 
even when greater physical comfort has been attained, the 
most important part of man’s nature will be still unprovided 
for, unless both employer and employee recognize the divine 
authority of Christianity. 

The frequent and careful use of statistical tables is one of 
the excellent features of the author’s work. 


THE MEANING OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Albion W. Small. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 


In his own audacious and suggestive way Professor Small 
insists in these ten lectures on the complexity of social prob- 
lems, the present lack of co-operative investigation—team- 
work—on the part of the various social specialists, and on the 
innate capacity of social science to do pretty much everything 
worth doing and incidentally to become the only conceivable 
body of vital religion. The discussions are amusing and stim- 
ulating. Our appalling ignorance with regard to commonplace 
subjects of study—say the French Revolution or the American 
Civil War—is delineated so convincingly as to rob all but the 
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bravest and most sanguine of all hope of ever thoroughly 
knowing anything. In the united and persistent efforts of 
social scientists, however, the author sees the promise of a 
future compared with which our present stage is less than 
babyhood—an “uncharted future,” an orbit that we have no 
power to calculate. 

Needless to say the book is crowded with those curious 
anomalies which so frequently reveal some broad-minded, lib- 
erty-loving, justice-seeking sociologist to be narrow, intolerant, 
unfair. The Professor here permits himself to be dogmatic; 
he even descends at times to scorn. He laughs at the Catho- 
lic notion of doctrinal infallibility—which would be unbecom- 
ing even were he confident that he understood it perfectly. 


AMERICAN CORPORATIONS. The Legal Rules Governing Cor- 
porate Organization and Management with Forms and II- 
lustrations by John J. Sullivan. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2, 


In the book before us, Professor Sullivan presents the prac- 
tical rules governing the formation and conduct of corporations 
in the United States. Prepared with a view to the needs of 
the general reader, it brings within his reach precise informa- 
tion with regard to a subject which has been and will continue 
to be a matter of absorbing interest to the American business 
man. Owing to the striking differences in the state regula- 
tions, it is no small convenience to have at hand the detailed 
information here given. The appendices enumerate the gen- 
eral statutes of the various states with regard to incorporation, 
and the penalties incurred by foreign corporations disregard- 
ing local laws. Both the student of economics and the teacher 
of law will find the volume serviceable. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. By W. Hall Griffin, Com- 
pleted and edited by Harry Christopher Minchin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


From time to time, no doubt, some curious searcher will 
still uncover a minor fact or two significant for the interpre- 
tation of Browning’s work, but with the publication of the 
present volume the great mass of biographical material is evi- 
dently exhausted. Over Mrs. Orr, Professor Dowden enjoyed 
the advantage of the published Letters of Robert Browning and 
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Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, Professor Griffin possessed the fur- 
ther privilege of having Domett’s unpublished diary put at his 
disposal. Unhappily Professor Griffin died when he had only 
half finished the writing of his book. Mr. Minchin, however, 
seems to have completed the work conscientiously and with 
success, 

The present volume is a record rather than an interpreta- 
tion. Its tone is discriminating. The breach with Macready 
is rather fully explained—and fairly too. Two appendices give 
five poems not commonly published, and a translation of some 
documents in the Casanatense Library bearing on the murder 
of Pompilia. 


AS PAPAL ENVOY DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR. By the 
Abbé Bridier; translated by Frances Jackson; St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $3.25. 


The life story of an eye witness of the fateful days of the 
French Revolution; of one who stood side by side with the 
victims of the massacres of September, yet survived to write 
their eulogy; who lived in hiding, eluding a warrant of arrest 
through the Terror, yet exercised the duties of Vicar Aposto- 
lic and continued a detailed correspondence with the Holy 
See; who, under the Directory, again suffered imprisonment, 
could not fail to thrill with its intense human interest. 

Such is the story of Louis Siffren Joseph de Salamon, 
Member of the Parliament and of the Chambre des Vacations 
of France; Papal Internuncio and Vicar Apostolic; Adminis- 
trator of the Diocese of Normandy; Auditor of the Rota, and 
Bishop of Orthozia in partibus,; and, after the Restoration, 
Bishop of Bellay and of St. Flour. It is now given in a most 
attractive make-up to the English-reading public. The recital 
is intimate, personal, written fourteen years after the events 
recorded, for the eye of a friend only. With the Gallican 
‘mania for confession” Monseigneur de Salamon conceals 
nothing from the details of his menu to the secret sins of his 
soul. The big and the little elbow each other in his charac- 
ter and leave him very human, and very amiable. His equal 
frankness regarding others has left us never-to-be-forgotten 
portraits of men and women who rose above human frailty to 
heroic heights or fell below it to cruel depths. Besides this 
intimate introduction to men and women of his day, and a vivid 
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picture of the times, the writer places beyond question the au- 
thenticity and formal promulgation of the Brief against the 
Civil Constitution of Clergy; tells of the final deliberations of 
the Chambre des Vacations, of which he was the sole member 
to escape arrest and the scaffold; and claims to have nego- 
tiated a Concordat between Pius VI. and the Directory in 
1796. ‘**The Concordat of 1801 is carried back to 1796! 
Attributed to Pius VI. and the Directory and no longer to 
Pius VII. and the First Consul! Negotiated by the Abbé de 
Salamon and no longer by Consaloi” says the Abbé Bridier 
in 1890 in the Introduction to the first French Edition of 
‘The Unpublished J/emoirs of Monseigneur de Salamon, In- 
ternuncio at Paris During the Revolution from 1790 to 1801.” 
No wonder he deplored the missing correspondence with the 
Cardinal Secretary of State! A few years later a portion of 
the Correspondence was discovered in the Vatican Library by 
the .Vicomte de Richemont, and edited by him in 1898 as 
‘*The Secret Correspondence of the Abbé de Salamon in 
charge of the Affairs of the Holy See during the Revolution 
with Cardinal de Zelada.” Unfortunately the letters found 
are of an earlier period and the world must stiil wait for a 
confirmation of this astonishing reversal of history. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ITALIAN VERSE. Chosen by St. John 
Lucas. Oxford University Press. $2. 


Handsomely bound and printed and including a summary 
history of Italian poetry from San Francesco to Carducci, 
these discriminating selections from Italy’s sweet singers and 
grave bards well display the distinctive qualities of Italian verse. 

The introduction would have been no less valuable had 
some kindly friend chastened it of the too frequently recurring 
evidences of an odium theologico-poeticum ;—the Jesuits were not 
wholly to blame for all the literary flatness and bad taste of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The book contains 
an Index of Authors and an Index of First Lines. It lacks 
a Table of Contents. 


LIFE THROUGH LABOR’S EYES. Essays, Letters, and Lyrics 
from the Worker’s Own Point of View. By George Mil- 
ligan. St. Louis: B. Herder. 30 cents. 


In the hope of championing and enlightening their com- 
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trades a small band of Liverpool dockers once founded and for 
more than a year published a little paper called The Mersey 
Magazine. It was in the columns of that publication, now de- 
funct, that much of the present book first appeared in print. 
The author thinks and writes with no little force, for he thinks 
and writes with intelligence and sincerity. We meet often 
enough with the published reflections of some workingman 
possessed of the gift of literary expression; it is but seldom 
however, that such writers rank with Mr. Milligan in sane 
originality. Filled with practical good sense, worded pointedly, 
penetrated with a noble enthusiasm, inspired with boundless 
faith in the social value of religion, this little volume will be 
intelligible to any workingman and profitable to any reader. 


MEMORABILIA. Gleanings from Father Wilberforce’s Note 
Books. With an Introduction by Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1. 


For a numerous, and we believe steadily growing body of 
readers, there is a particular charm in whatever comes from 
Father Wilberforce’s pen. When he presented the treatises of 
Blosius to the English-speaking devout world he performed a 
service that will not be readily forgotten; the old ties were 
strengthened and new ones formed, when in the recently pub- 
lished Life of Father Wilberforce, we learned how truly his 
writing had been the sincere reflection of his own holiness. 
And now Father McNabb has been good enough to glean from 
Father Wilberforce’s note-books many a page of beauty and 
inspiration and to bind them into a little volume of reflections 
and meditations. As the editor truly says: 


Not one of these meditations was merely spoken or written. 
They were thought; and above all they were lived. . . ; 
If anyone chooses to take this little book with him into the 
desert of a retreat he may do so in the full assurance of being 
companioned by no mere literary product fashioned for sale in 
an hour of leisure, but by real meditations woven and dyed in 
the loom and vat of a brave man’s thinking and doing. 


EVERYWOMAN: A MODERN MORALITY PLAY. By Walter 
Browne. New York: The H. K. Fly Company. $1. 


The most striking thing about this play is the evident sin- 
cerity of the author, and his desire to give to a phase of 
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modern life a mysticism which seems at first sight to be 
rather out of place. Yet it is not so. Our surprise at the 
quaint style of the play comes from the unusualness of «m- 
ploying the methods of the thirteenth century in this mater- 
ialistic twentieth. To the reader who knows anything about 
the history of mediaeval Mystery, Miracle, or Morality plays 
Everywoman fails in not having the one great essential of 
such plays—a religious atmosphere. Besides this want of a 
definite religious idea or dramatic scheme the author thwarts 
his purpose by neglecting to keep his language under firm 
control. 

The play is divided into five acts, or canticles as they are 
termed. Everywoman is in quest of love, and when Modesty 
is driven from her, she sinks lower and lower in her pursuit 
of what she deems to be the ecstacy of happiness. Her two 
other companions are Youth and Beauty who accompany her 
for a part of her journey. Flattery first leads her astray, and 
then she falls in with Wealth, who becomes her companion 
along with Vice, Greed, and Chorus girls who are the personi- 
fication of certain unwomanly traits. The scene where Every- 
woman is seated on the supper-table surrounded by these, 
drinking champagne and bending the knee before her, and 
that immediately following it when she begins to awaken to 
her own degradation are the two best parts of the play. 

In a few places there is some clever punning on the titles 
and qualities of the persons of the drama. The author also 
drives home some telling truths, and makes us feel that had 
he given more labor to his work, and been less indulgent in 
self-criticism, he would have produced something worthy of a 
lasting place in dramatic literature. 


CHURCH SYMBOLISM. By the Very Rev. M. C. Nieuwbarn, 
O.P. Translated from the Dutch by the Rev. John Water- 
reus. St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents. 


This is one of the subjects about which the Catholic laity 
is lamentably ignorant, and a small and cheap treatise is a 
real want. We are not going to say that the present one 
fills that want, for we have some serious faults to find with 
Father Nieuwbarn’s book. First of all Symbolism is a subject 
upon which the wildest theories may be built, the wildest 
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assertions may be made, and yet the greatest difficulty will be 
experienced in determining what is exactly correct and what is 
incorrect. The symbolism (which the author defines as “the 
science of symbols, that is the knowledge of the meaning of 
certain signs, emblems, figures, representations, memorials, 
allusions, by which another thing, is known or inferred be- 
longing to a higher and nobler sphere”) which would be clear 
to one mind would be lost upon another. Hence there is 
ample room for fantastic assertions, and we feel constrained 
to say that Father Nieuwbarn has admitted a lot of absurd, 
nonsensical symbolic interpretations, especially in the second 
part of his book. 

No matter how childish the symbolism may sometimes be- 
come, it is always connected with something liturgical, and in 
connection with the subject to which the symbolism is attached 
there should be no hesitation about accuracy. In one instance, 
and it is a remarkable one, we have failed to find this necessary 
accuracy. On p. 63 the author speaks of the consecration of 
altars, and his language shows that he either does not know 
the liturgical laws of the Church concerning altars, or his 
translator has failed to interpret him properly. He speaks of 
crosses being hewn in “the stone slabs”; he should know 
that such an altar could not be consecrated; and in-the same 
paragraph he lays stress on “the altar stone” in contradis- 
tinction to the table of the altar. In common, everyday talk 
this passes without the necessity of explanations, but in a 
liturgical treatise the nicety and exactness of liturgical ex- 
pression should be adhered to. Father Nieuwbarn would have 
done much more good if he had devoted half a dozen pages 
to the symbolism of a fixed altar, and left out a correspond- 
ing number of pages concerning the wild guesses on the sym- 
bolism of plants and trees. 

There are many illustrations decorating the boek. Some 
illustrate the text; others only fill up space.. We cannot 
understand why a modern book connected with the liturgy 
could not give a chance to a modern artist to illustrate it 
according to modern ideas. Why, for instance, should we be 
forced to look upon such a stupid illustration as that of the 
consecration of a church (p. 43) where we see a bishop about 
fifteen feet tall (if any laws of perspective are accepted) at- 
tended by something like a Chinese infant? Could not any 
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Catholic modern artist draw a better picture than this in five 
minutes ? 

To add to these shortcomings we are afraid that Father 
Nieuwbarn has not been very fortunate in his translator. 
There are some expressions that show an imperfect knowledge 
of English, though we are obliged in strict justice to say that 
they will not interfere with the ordinary reader’s enjoyment 
of the book, which is worth reading. We hope that it will 
reach a second edition so that its author may have an oppor- 
tunity of removing the imperfections now disfiguring it. 


AN EXCERPT FROM RELIQUIAE BAXTERIANAE. AND AN 
ESSAY BY SIR JAMES STEPHEN ON RICHARD BAXTER. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 


There is nothing in this volume that will appeal to the 
general reader, but for the close student of history, particu- 
larly of the Cromwellian period in England, there will be 
found considerable to interest. About sixty pages are occu- 
pied with a portion of the autobiography of Baxter, who is 
described as the most voluminous theological writer of Eng- 
lish Protestantism. Sir James Stephen in his long essay cred- 
its Baxter with one hundred and sixty-eight folio and quarte 
printed volumes. As he was a prolific writer, so was he an 
omnivorous reader, and Catholic as well as Protestant writers 
became his daily pabulum. In spite of the narrowness of the 
age in which he lived, and in spite of the extreme narrow 
theological opinions he had imbibed, he has a good word for 
the writings of St. Thomas, Scotus, and Durandus. “I much 
value the method and sobriety of Aquinas, the subtlety of 
Scotus and Ockam, the plainess of Durandus .. .” 

Born in 1615 he had a stormy life. From Episcopalian- 
ism he gradually withdrew into Puritanism, and accordingly 
suffered severely at the hands of the law. Nothing could 
curb his pen, with the inevitable result that he was generally 
in hot water. A confirmed opponent of a married clergy 
during the earlier part of his life he stirred up all the powers 
of the wits by entering upon marriage in his fiftieth year— 
after he had been expelled from his parsonage—with a young 
girl not turned twenty. This wife predeceased him, and he, 
broken down from imprisonment, died in 1691. The strange 
thing about Baxter is that, notwithstanding his wonderful 
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powers for work, he was an invalid all his life. ‘The mourn- 
ful list of his chronic diseases,” writes the essayist, in this vol- 
ume, “renders almost miraculous the mental vigor which bore 
him through exertions resembling those of a disembodied 
spirit.” 

The Protestant Bishop of Chester writes a Preface to the 
volume, and supplies some notes and appendices. Of the 
Preface we have nothing remarkable to note, but we feel that 
His Lordship went out of his way in the notes to color them 
according to his own views; and, if signs prove anything, he 
writes himself down as a man of narrower opinions than the 
subject of his labors. 


: ee following eight publications come to us from Benziger 
Brothers, New York: The Life of St. Leonard, Surnamed 
the Solitary of Limousine, France, translated by Comtesse 
Marie de Borchgrave D’Altena (40 cents) is a neat little volume 
that will help much to make St. Leonard better known. Before 
the ruthless devastation of the Protestant Reformation there 
were in England alone 152 churches dedicated to this saint 
The brief history of Zhe Order of the Visitation (60 cents 
net) is an interesting sketch from the pen of the Right Rev. 
Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Mementoes of the English Martyrs and 
Confessors for Every Day in the Year (45 cents) by the Rev. 
Henry Sebastian Bowden is valuable both for history and per- 
sonal devotion. Its extracts are necessarily short, but they 
bring home to us very vividly what the faith meant to that 
goodly company of faithful. A clock upon the stairs knows 
much, very much of the history of the house wherein it dwells 
and we find how true this is by reading: What the Old Clock 
Saw (75 cents) by Sophie Maude. The title fits the tale ad- 
mirably. The story is light, readable and distinctly Catholic 
in tone. A small volume entitled Zhe English Lourdes (70 
cents) by Father Clement Tyck, C.R.P. tells us of a new grotto 
of Lourdes built some two years ago at Spalding, Lincoln- 
shire, England. The booklet gives the historical details of the 
growth of the shrine. Feasts for the Faithful (30 cents) is a 
booklet which gives for children appropriate instructions on 
the Feasts of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. A 
Short Course in Catholic Doctrine for non-Catholics Intending 
Marriage with Catholics (10 cents) by the Rev. J. T. Durward, 
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is a timely, practical pamphlet. Zhe Child Prepared for First 
Communion by Rev. F. M. DeZulueta, S.J., is particularly use- 
ful at the present time. It sells for $2.25 per one hundred 
copies. 


NEW edition of Mrs. Bessie R. Belloc’s Historic Nuns 

(75 cents) comes to us from B. Herder, St. Louis, The 
life stories of such noble women as Mary Aikenhead, foundress 
of the Irish Sisters of Charity; Catherine McAulay, foundress 
of the great Order of Mercy; Madame Duchesne of the 
Madames of the Sacred Heart, and our own Mother Seton find 
a place in the volume. THE CATHOLIC WoRLD heartily re- 
commends this second edition as it did the first to its readers. 


t age GOLDEN WEB. (By Anthony Partridge. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) The Golden Web is a tale 
of mild mystery, hinging on the struggle for possession of the 
title-deeds to the “ Little Anna” gold mine. It will innocently 
while away an hour of fatigue, while the treatment of its not 
very novel theme displays some interesting phases of the most 
modern light fiction. For one thing, we havea story of mur- 
der, theft, and fraud, which yet contains no technical villain. 
The most unexpected situation in the book is developed by 
the admission of the heroine, after she has bewildered the hero 
by protesting that she has never been in the place where she 
clearly has been or held the conversation with him which he 
distinctly recalls. The natural explanation (in fiction) would 
be based on some theory of duplex personality or the sub- 
conscious self. The one given in the book is so likely that it 
never enters our minds, The heroine told a lie! 


 Phacahansote TIM, by Rosa Mulholland (London: Sands & Co, 

90 cents) tells in simple language of the work of a young 
Irish priest, first in a little mountain village, and later in a 
parish in the slums of Dublin. The author pictures vividly “the 
bewildering mixture of tragedy and grotesque humor” which 
make up Father Tim’s experience. The drink question in its 
various phases enters largely into the story. 


HARACTER GLIMPSES OF THE MOST REVEREND 
' WILLIAM HENRY ELDER, D.D., is a most happy and 
fitting memorial to the late distinguished Archbishop of Cin- 
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cinnati. The editors have gathered together a number of let- 
ters written by the late Archbishop Elder during his boyhood 
and student days at Mt. St. Mary’s and to within a few years 
of the end of his life, and the greater part of the volume con- 
sists of these letters. It is published by Fr. Pustet & Co., 
New York. $1.25. 


i. view of the happy increase of frequent Communion among 
our people, we recommend with special emphasis as a 
helpful, stimulating volume, Devotions for Holy Communion, 
with a preface by Alban Goodier, S.J., issued from the Rocke 
hampton Convent, England, and published by Benziger Brothers, 
New York. $1. The volume is particularly useful because it 
includes the devotional writings that have the approval of age 
—long Catholic tradition. It gives selections from the Missal 
and the Breviary, the Paradisus Animae, The Imitation, and 
includes the psalms that foreshadow the delights of devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament. 


NION WITH JESUS is a small pamphlet by the Very Rev. 

Canon Aatoni, encouraging the faithful to receive Holy 

Communion as often as they assist at Mass. It is published 
by Benziger Brothers, New York. 5 cents. 


W. THOMPSON & CO., Boston, have published Zhe Lit- 

¢ tle Past, ($1) a cycle of eight songs of child life. The 

words are by Josephine Preston Peabody; the music by William 

Spencer Johnson. Both words and music are delightfully sim- 

ple, and the songs should serve well in both the kindergarten 
and the home. 


HE Life of St. Bridget of Sweden, by Francesca M. Steele 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. 75 cents), is a small, well- 
written volume by the author of Anchoresses of the West. The 
work adds but little to Mrs. Partridge’s volume in the ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Series,” but first presentations of the lives of the saints 
are always welcome. 


t iow volume (Zhe Lands of the Tamed Turk: or The Balkan 

States of To-day. By Blair Jaekel. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $2.50) is number thirteen in the profusely illustrated 
and ornately bound “ Little Pilgrimages” series. 
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IGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LIFE ON THE PACIFIC 

COAST. ByS.D. Woods. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.20. This volume of graphic, well-presented reminiscences 
of life and doings in California during the last half of the cen- 
tury just past is sure to have many readers among that elder 
generation contemporary with its author. Its character study 
is accurate, its description vivid and its style attractive. 


UR LORD’S LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. Thoughts 
on Foreign Missions. Adapted from the German by a 
Member of St. Joseph’s Society, Mill Hill. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. 55 cents.) Solid as it is, urgent as is the need from 
which it has sprung we fear that this book will not accom- 
plish its purpose of fostering the interest and increasing the 
support of Foreign Missions among the Catholics of the 
United States. It lacks vivid presentation of facts and, for a 
missionary publication, is much too heavy in tone. 


eons the publishing house of Pierre Tequi, Paris, we have 

received L’Evangile et le Temps Present, par Abbé Perrin, 
which presents a series of studies on the gospel for each Sun- 
day of the year, especially adapted to the needs of the present 
day. Plans d’ Instruction pour le Diocese de Nevers, par Mgr- 
Lelong is a new and enlarged edition of a useful book for 
preachers. Le Ange Gardien, par l’Abbé P. Feige, contains 
thirty simple and practical meditations for the young. L’Art 
@’ Arriver au Vrai, par J. Balmes, is a translation of a Spanish 
work into French by E. Manec. It deals with the realities of 
man’s present life and his immortal future. Jeunesse et Pieté, 
par l’Abbé Niorice, is a collection of conferences addressed to 
young boys. 


A VALEUR SOCIALE DE L’EVANGILE, par L. Gar- 
riguet, is one of a series of studies on Morals and Sociol- 
ogy, and is published by Bloud et Cie., of Paris. Le Posi- 
tivisme Chrétien, par André Godard, also comes from the same 
publishers. It is a new edition of a work well known in the 
field of Christian apologetics. 


URSUM CORDA. HAUT LES COEURS, par B. Contret, 
is a simple recuei] of thoughts or short reflections for 
Christian souls, published by Pontioy of Paris. Bossuet et Jes 
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Protestants, par l’Abbé Julien, published by Gabriel Beauchesne 
et Cie., of Paris, traces the controversies of Bossuet on funda- 
mental points of doctrine, in such a manner as to present an 
exposition of Cathelic dogma with regard to the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic variations. Suze/ et sa Marraine is a simple story 
for girls, published by T. Paillart, Paris. 


ope short and cheap publications of Bloud et Cie continue to 

be of timely interest and importance. Those of the clergy 
and laity who are familiar with French will find them of ex- 
ceptional value, and our regret is that we have not got a 
series in English corresponding to them. 

To mention some of the later pamphlets of this Science et 
Religion series: In Le Dogme M. Charles refutes Loisy and Le 
Roy and explains the orthodox teaching on the question of 
dogma. In Les Jeunes Filles Francaises M. Feyel discusses the 
education of women, contrasting the methods of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries with those of to-day, and advocates 
higher education for women. The question of allegiance to 
faith and allegiance to country is discussed by M. Julien in 
Civisme et Catholicisme. M. Fonsegrive writes a most valu- 
able discussion on the essentials of true art in literature, 
painting, etc., in Art et Pornographie. The life of a poor reli- 
gious who became one of the purest glories of Paris and who 
was decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor—but 
who never wore it—is told in Seur Rosalie by M. Laudet. 
A brief but comprehensive church history will be found in 
Historie de l’Eglise by MM. David and Lorette. An inspiring 
knowledge of the martyrs will be gained from Le Martyr- 
ologe by Dom Baudot. 























Foreign Periodicals, 


The Tablet (15 April): A recent decision of the Holy See 





states that the Decree ‘‘ Maxima Cura” on the adminis- 
trative removal of priests having the care of souls, ap- 
plies to England and the United States.———‘‘ Lambeth 
and Upsala: A New Departure.” For many years the 
Anglican Church, through her official representatives, 
has sought closer relations with the Established Church 
of Sweden. The writer shows to what results such an 
alliance would lead, because of the Swedish Church’s 
attitude on the questions of episcopal consecration and 
succession. 

(22 April): Two correspondents write to call attention 
to the way in which Catholic emigrants are left to drift 
for themselves on their arrival at Canadian ports. Prot- 
estant denominations are represented in the emigration 
sheds during the arrival of vessels; “ but there is no 
office for the Catholic priest.”———Catholic Scotland will 
keep the centenary of one of her greatest bishops since 
the Reformation, Bishop Hay, in the course of the com- 
ing autumn. 

(29 April): “A Stupendous Moral Revolution.” Within 
a comparatively few years, the Chinese Government has 
succeeded in eradicating a secret vice which had en- 
slaved millions—the use of opium. It is hoped that 
the evil will be a thing of the past within two years. 
——The Archbishop and clergy of Tuam have drawn 
up a resolution recommending “‘the teaching of agricul- 
ture on thoroughly practical and up-to-date lines to the 
youth of Ireland.” 

(6 May): President Taft’s proposals for a treaty of un- 
conditional arbitration were heartily endorsed by the 
nation at a great gathering in the London Guildhall. 
——Mgr. Moyes writes on “‘ Catholics and the Pageant 
of London.” 


Dublin Review (April): “Lord Acton and the French Revo- 


lution,” by W. S. Lilly, gives Lord Acton’s interpreta- 
tion of the numerous causes, and the famous Declara- 
tion of 1789 which he says “ outweighs libraries, and is 
stronger than all the armies of Napoleon.” The funda- 
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mental principle was, ‘‘that the majority of the French 
people claimed te govern themselves with a power pro- 
portioned to their numbers.”———Father John Chapman, 
O.S.B. commenting on Doctor Ryder’s Essays, shows 
the merit of hesitating judgments and mature delibera- 
tion. Doctor Ryder’s literary output was infinitesimal 
in quantity but of the finest quality———Abbé Dimnet’s 
book “Les Soeurs Bronté” according to Alice Meynell 
is a valuable work. The work of the Brontés was “ not 
humorous but impassioned, and passion speaks the uni- 
versal tongue, whereas humor laughs and thinks in her 
own dialect.” Alone among the many writers who have 
commented on Charlotte Bronté’s life, M. Dimnet gives 
a just judgment of the bitter woman with her arrogant 
thoughts of herself and wounding thoughts of others. 


The Month (May): “Supposed Cases of Diabolical Possession 


in 1585-6,” by Rev. J. H. Pollen relates some curious 
and apparently to some extent superstitious exorcisms 
among the English Catholics——Father Gerard gives 
“the Strange History of Eels”—that they originate in 
the ocean as flat transparent bodies, mount rivers, and 
after maturity return to the ocean.——*“ Christian 
Charity in Hong Kong,” by Alfred Cunningham de- 
scribes the work of an orphan asylum conducted by 
the Little Sisters of the Poor——Rev. J. R. Meagher 
attributes to ‘‘ Catholic Social Action in Bergamo” the 
greater loyalty of the Catholics of this diocese. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record (April): ‘‘Death—Real and Appar- 


ent” Rev. John J. Sheridan, C.C., regards the prudent 
yet liberal administration of the sacraments to one ap- 
parently dead, though possibly alive. The author con- 
cludes: ‘‘It is better to expose a sacrament to danger 
of invalidity, than man to the danger of eternal dam- 
nation.”——— Holy Week in Spain,” by Rev. M. J. 
O’Doherty, D.D. “Outside Oberammergau with its 
Passion Play, there is no place in the world where the 
story of Calvary is brought so vividly home to one as 
in the streets of a Spanish city during the days of 
Holy Week.”——“ Scholastic Philosophy.” Rev. D. 
O’Keefe, M.A., touches, among other things, upon the 
scientific mind and Neo-scholasticism. 


The National Review (May): In “Episodes of the Month” 
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Lord Willoughby De Broke offers some suggestions on 
the Reform of the House of Lords, and the situation as 
it presents itself to-day.——‘‘ When England Awakes”’ 
is a further defence of a recent statement made by the 
author, W. Morton Fullerton, to the effect that “It is 
important not to misconstrue the European situation in 
so far as it affects French interests; it is important to 
see it, for instruction’s sake, as it is viewed through 
French spectacles,” and a plea for still more cordia] re- 
lations between England and France. “The Case for 
Woman’s Suffrage,” is an argument for the “antis”’ by 
Lord Ebury.——Richard Bagot under the caption “The 
Triumph of Italy” glories in the recent Italian celebra- 
tion which he heralds as a victory over “‘ tyranny, op- 
pression, foreign dominion, ignorance, superstitien and 
priestcraft.”” It is such an article as one might expect 
from the author.——‘‘ American Affairs” are reviewed 
by A Maurice Low. 





The International Journal of Ethics (April): In ‘‘The Question 





of Moral Obligation,” Ralph Barton Perry, discusses 
what acts are obligatory; or what act or type of action 
is such that I ought to perform it ?——“ The Spencerian 
Formula of Justice,” by H. S. Shelton, “‘ Every man is 
free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man.” Shelton, 
however, cites instances and declares many more could 
be given, which are sufficient to show that, admitting 
the general validity of the principle, it is futile, in so 
involved and complicated a civilization as our own, to 
press it to minute detail, and still more useless to apply 
it ruthlessly in one direction, if we admit huge breaches 
in another. 


Revue du Clergé Francais (1 April): Carra de Vaux presents 


an historical sketch of the religion of Islam.——F, 
Martin criticises the work of ‘‘A New Painter of the 
Gospel,” Mr. William Hole, who in the opinion of the 
critic, “ has a right to all our eulogies,” and to whom 
also he assigns a place of eminence among such artists 
as Moreau, Schnorr, Hoffman, and Tissot.——Under the 
heading, “‘ History and Erudition,” Ch. Urbain considers 
among other subjects, the philosophic doctrines of the 
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eighteenth century, a manual of critical history of French 
literature, the commencement of the Bulgarian nation. 
(15 April): E. Mangenot treats of ‘‘The Two Geneal- 
ogies of Our Savior,” reviewing the study of M. Heer, 
** privat-dozent”’ at the University of Freiburg. ‘*‘ What- 
ever may be the value of certain arguments of detail,” 
he says, “‘the most important result of the study of M. 
Heer, is, that if the genealogy of the first Gospel is 
that of St. Joseph, the genealogy of the third is that 
of the Blessed Virgin—Apropos of the “Social Move- 
ment” Ch. Calippe presents an article on the “ Fight 
against Public Immorality,” in which he discusses the 
French law against public immorality, individual action, 
the French leagues against immorality, white slavery, 
and other topics.———P. Batiffol writes of “The Essence 
and Origin of Catholicism according to Harnack and 
Sohm.” 

(1 May): P. Godet presents an article on ‘‘ The Theol- 
ogy about Mary, Yesterday and To-day.”——In his 
‘Chronicle of Apologetics,” J. Bricout writes of the 
following topics: ‘“‘The Order of the world,” apropos of 
a recent work, “‘ The Marvels of the Eye”; “The Prob- 
lem of Evil, in which he notices a new edition of P. 
de Bonniot’s book on the subject; “‘ The Historical Value 
of the Gospels, commenting on “The Canonical Gos- 
pels,” by M. Lepin; “‘ Bossuet and the Protestants”; 
“The Systematic Mind of M. Harnack.’”——Eugene 
Evrard gives a sketch of “ Literature in the Making.” 
——A. Villein writes on the decree “ Maxims Cura.” 
Thomiste (March-April): Rev. C. Henry, P.B., concludes 
his article on the “‘ History of Proofs for the Existence 
of God,” reviewing the work of the theologians from 
the Middle Age to the end of the scholastic epoch. 
This second installment begins with William of Auxerre, 
and includes, among others, Alexander Hales, Albert the 
Great, and St. Bonaventure. The author in conclusion 
devotes several pages to St. Thomas Aquinas.——The 
second part of Le Guichaoua’s “ Progress of Dogma 
According to the Principles of St. Thomas,” also appears. 
—In treating of ‘‘Maladies of the Will],’”’ Edouard 
Hugon, O.P., distinguishes three pathological states which 
influence liberty: (1) those which directly influence the 
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will; (2) those which directly affect the nervous system 

and indirectly the will, ¢.2., hysteria; and (3) those af- 

fecting both body and mind, ¢.., a hypnotic sleep. 
Etudes (5 April): “ Ultramontanism and Local Traditions,” by 

G. Neyron. The nineteenth century has witnessed in 

France the suppression of local differences contrary to 

unity of doctrine, and the return to unity of liturgy. 

The Church of France has left untouched the security of 

its most venerable and cherished traditions by becoming 

more closely united with the Church of Rome, Gallican- 

ism and Ultramontanism are henceforth names of an- 

other age.——‘‘‘ L’Union Fasnéliale’ of Charonne.” B. 

Marty outlines the work done and the methods em- 

ployed by this social organization, it is somewhat akin 

in nature to the ‘College Settlements” of England. 

——‘ Unpublished Letters of Lamennais to De Coux.” 

These five letters (1832-1835) give evidence of the great 

friendship which existed between these two men, and at 

the same time throw considerable light upon the state 

of Lamennais’ mind previous to and after the appear- 

ance of the Encyclical “ Mirari Vos.”——‘‘A Poet of 

the Romagna-Giovanni Pascoli.” L. Chervoillot gives an 

appreciation of this Italian poet’s works: “ though he has 

suffered shipwreck of his religious convictions, still his 

imagination and heart have remained Catholic.” 

(20 April): ‘* A New Plan for the Union of the Churches.” 

The plan proposed by Prince Max of Saxony for the 

union of the churches is considered by J. Urban to be 

impracticable, perhaps impossible. ‘‘We should be zeal- 

ous for breaking down barriers which retard this union, i 

but we should have the same zeal never to sacrifice a { 

single point of certain Catholic dogma with the view of 

bringing over more easily our separated brethren.” —— 

‘The Question of Pure Love—Apropos of Fenelon.” 

S. Hasent first lays down the principles established by 

the Catholic Church in this matter previous to Fene- 

lon’s age; then gives the position of Fenelon and his 

Opponents, with the strong and weak points of each; 

and finally the exact sense of Fenelon’s condemnation 

by Rome.——“ Charles de Pomairols.” This is an ap- 

preciation of the works of the poet, “The Lamartine 

of the Fireside,” by P. Bernard,——‘“ Excavations in 
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Samaria” is an account by A. Condamin of the work 
accomplished by the first expedition sent out from Har. 
vard University.‘ Exegesis of the New Testament.” 
Under this title L. de Grandmaison reviews the latest 
works of Harnack and Loisy at considerable length. 
Of Loisy’s work “Jesus et la Tradition Evangelique” 
he says, “It is inconsistent; it is already obsolete.” 


Le Correspondant (10 April): ‘* The Prime-Ministers of Finance 


Revue 


of the Third Republic” by A. de Foville, is the second 
and last account of the administration of Pouyer Quértier. 
——wWith this issue ends the fourth installment of the 
private letters of Empress Marie Louise to the Duchess 
of Montebello.—_—“‘ About Italy,” by Pierre de Quirielle, 
is a description of the beauties of Italy as seen in the 
writings of various authors,———‘“‘ France and the Otte- 
man Empire,’”’ by André Chéradame is a study of 
the relations between these two countries, political 
and financial——‘‘ Holy Week in Venice,”’ by Jacques 
Normand, is a description of the magnificent cere- 
monies as seen by the writer.——‘‘ The Economic Life 
and the Social Movement,” by A. Béchaux discusses 
such important subjects as length of hours of labor, 
salaries of men and women, and parliamentary reform 
in voting. 

(25 April): ‘French Colonization in Tunis,” by Louis 
Arnould discusses the climate, and agricultural possi- 
bilities under such a scheme.——‘‘ The Seminary of Issy 
During the Commune,” by Henri Welschinged describes 
the outrages committed on the sacred property by the 
French soldiers and the massacres of the clergy.—— 
‘*Some Founders and Collaborators of the First Cor- 
respondant” by Charles Sainte-Foi, deals with the 
early struggles of this magazine.———‘‘ From Borrelli to 
Baratier” by Avesnes describes the literary works of 
these officers of the French army.——“ Ingres,” by 
Georges Lecomte discusses the work and influence of 
this French artist. ‘In Albania,” by M. Weissen 





Szumlanska is a description of the cities, people and 
customs of Albania. 

Pratique d’ Apologétique (1 April): ‘‘For Humanity, Re- 
ligion and Country,” by Alfred Baudrillart, is a con- 
sideration of Catholic missionary work in the East. 
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——“ From Wittenberg to Rome,” by E. Moura, gives 
briefly a comparison of the German and English con- 
verts. The convert, M. von Ruville, is especiaily con- 
sidered. His book, ‘‘ Back to Holy Church,” is reviewed, 
[particular mention is made of the chapters on the Eu- 
charist, Authority, Love and Liberty in the Church. ] 
(15 April): “The Human in Things Divine,’ by H. 
Lesetre. The author treats his subject under three 
headings: the Incarnation, the Bible, the Church.— 
“Another Defeat for Haeckel,’”’ by G. Lapeyre. The 
article is a criticism of a brochure, by Haeckel entitled, 
“Sandalion. A Public Answer to the Accusation of 
Falsifications made by the Jesuits.” 

Bénédictine (April): Dom A. Wilmart has an article on 
‘The Latin Versions of the Epistles of Evagrius to the 
Virgins.” The author upholds the authenticity of the 
works of this learned monk of the fourth century and 
gives the Latin text of one of the epistles.——In “A 
Study of Arnobius the Younger” the Semi-Pelagian of 
the fifth century, G. Morin sets forth all the biographi- 
cal notes available, together with an examination of the 
works of Arnobius. Besides being the author of a Com- 
mentary on the Psalms [the only work usually ascribed 
to him] Dom Morin concludes that Arnobius wrote at 
least three other treatises, one of which has been at- 
tributed to St. John Chrysostom.——The series of ‘‘ Un- 
published Letters of the Benedictines of St. Maur’ be- 
gun by Berliére in the January issue is continued. 
Twenty-one were given in the earlier number; seven- 
teen more, ranging from 1722 to 1806 are published 
now. 

La Civilta Cattolica (15 April): The opening article describes 
the nature of the crisis that now threatens the institu- 
tion of the family as a result of the breaking up of the 
foundations of society by modern irreligious ideas. 
Thus far it has resisted these forces but statistics of 
births and divorces clearly show that it is beginning to 
feel their effects——‘“ The Patriotic Celebrations of 
1901,” are discussed in an article which recites the his- 
torical incidents of 1861 and their development up to 
the present day, and justifies the action of the late Pope 
and Pius X. in declining to modify their attitude towards 
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the state——“ The Schools in France” concludes with 
some encouraging facts regarding the action of Catho- 
lics in protection of their children against the anti- 
religious schools, teachers, and text books. ———-A further 
installment of the story of ‘‘Leo N. Tolstoi’’ deals with 
his religious aberrations and describes the manner in 
which he floundered mentally from one error to another, 
partly through ignorance but partly also through lack 
of humility ——‘‘ A Visit to Montecassino ”’ is continued. 
Books reviewed are Nicola Franco’s Defense of 
Christianity and the Union of the Churches. The author 
is a Uniat Greek priest and his book is on the whole 
commended although it is pointed out that he is rather 
loose in some of his statements regarding the views of 
his opponents—the sixth volume of Baumgartner’s great 
work on the World’s Literature, dealing with Italian 
_ writers, and a highly interesting book on Nicolas Cous- 
sin, confessor of Louis XIII. and Richelieu which does 
tardy justice to a man who has been much maligned 
and misunderstood. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (1911, No. 4): Under the caption 
**St. Ignatius of Loyola as seen by a Liberalist,’”’ M. 
Reichmann, S.J. reviews adversely a work by Wilhelm 
Ohr, entitled “The Jesuits.’——K. Frank, S.J., contri- 
butes the first of a series of articles on ‘‘ Modern Science 
on the Descent of Man.” He sketches what morphology, 
paleontology, embryology and “‘ blood-reaction ” have to 
say on the question. Far from proving man’s descent 
from brute animals, he thinks they tend to create a pre- 
sumption against such a theory. 

Biblische Zeitschrift (April): Dr. Andreas Eberharter gives 
reasons why it is not possible to conclude from the 
presence of certain Hebrew nouns a post-exilic origin 
of certain books of the Old Testament.——Dr. Paul 
Heinisch discusses Wisdom 8, 19, 20 and finds the opinion 
which would maintain that sacred writers were dependant 
on Plato for his views on anthropology is incompatible 
with the context.——Ch. Sigwalt writes on the ‘‘ Chronol- 
ogy of Esdras IV.——Dr. Theophil Bromboszez criticises 
Professor Belser’s chronology of the history of our Lord’s 
Passion. 





Recent Events, 


The new Ministry has found itself 
France. involved in a sea of troubles both 
internal and external. So serious 
are the events that have taken place in France itself that the 
enemies of the country, or at least, of its existing institutions, 
leok upon them as signs of national decadence, and even the 
friends of the present form of government are far frcm feeling 
satisfied. A wide-spread spirit of revolt not confined to the 
recent strikers permeates many of the population. Even in 
the Chamber itself something of the same spirit is shown by 
the dislike which exists of a really strong government. M. 
Briand used to say that, so long as he was at the head of the 
government, it would govern. Such utterances seemed to in- 
dicate a somewhat imperious spirit. The fact was, however, that 
he perceived that the real need of France at the present time, 
was a just and strong government, and wished to offer a rem- 
edy for the existing evils. When he found himself too weak 
to do this, he resigned, rather than make the situation worse 
by concession to the elements of disorder. 

The present Ministry reposes for support upon the sections 
on the left of the Chamber, and even upon the Socialists who 
look upon M. Jaurés as their leader. It came into power, not 
indeed with the declared object of yielding to certain demands 
which M. Briand looked upon as unjust, but with the expec- 
tation that such a policy would be pursued. But, it has had 
to act in just the opposite way, and to take so decided a 
stand against strikers, and disturbers of the public peace, and 
destroyers of property that had it not been for the troubles 
in Morocco it would have lost the support of those upon 
whom it depended for existence. The trouble in Morocco, as 
involving national honor and duty, found for the government 
supporters in other parts of the Chamber, and so has ren- 
dered its existence more stable. 

The disturbances in the Aube department were serious, 
indeed, but those in the Marne were even worse. In both 
departments they sprang from the same cause. By a recent 
law champagne grown only in the department of Marne was 
entitled to be sold as Champagne pure and simple. This wes 


not pleasing to the dwellers in the Aube Department. There- 
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upon the Senate passed a resolution in favor of abrogating the 
privilege of the Marne Department, by taking away the limita- 
tion hitherto established. This in its turn was not pleasing 
to those who were enjoying this privilege, and they proceeded 
to make their displeasure felt in very decided ways. 

In the Aube Department mayors and municipal councils 
resigned office, as well as most of the members of the Council- 
General. The motto of the Republic “ Liberté, Egalité, Frater- 
nité,” which adorns all public buildings in France, was in many 
places effaced with red paint. Large numbers of the inhabi- 
tants refused to fill up the papers for the quinquennial census. 
Tax-assessment papers were burned wholesale in the market- 
places, to show the determination not to pay taxes. Proces- 
sions of wine-growers and laborers in eighty communes marched — 
with banners, declaring that Liberty is rot and Fraternity and 
Equality lies. The red flag was hoisted in many places and 
the Tricolor torn dewn, and this in the presence of local 
senators, deputies and government officials. Oaths were im- 
posed upon the parliamentary representatives that they would 
defend the rights of the department; and sympathy not only 
with these demands but also with the ways taken of manifest- 
ing them was openly shown by those whose duty it was to 
defend law and order.: This, indeed, is one of the characteris- 
tic features of the occurrences that have taken place—the fact 
that those in authority used their influence and power to abet 
and not to suppress disorder. A member of the Senate ad- 
dressing the crowd at Bar-sur-Aube said: ‘‘ Continue to refuse 
to pay your taxes, and lay down your public offices; and if it 
should chance that an attempt is made to compel you by 
armed force to pay your taxes, you will answer force with 
force. For the moment we are temporizing. Let there be no 
violence to-day. But if it prove necessary, we will march to- 
gether. You know what that means.” In fact the main fea- 
tures of the jacguerie which attended the outbreak of the 
French Revolution in 1789 have been reproduced in the re- 
cent disturbance in the Aube Department. 

In the Marne the proceedings were even worse. The in- 
terests of the wine-growers and laborers in that department 
ate opposed to those of the same class in the Aube Depart- 
ment, and when it seemed probable that the demands of the 
latter were going to be granted the former thought it neces- 
sary to make themselves heard. When the Senate passed a 
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resolution in favor of abrogating territorial delimitation, the 
Marne vignerons rose asone man. They burst into wine-cellars, 
destroyed countless bottles of wine, and sacked the private 
houses of obnoxious wine merchants. It is noteworthy that 
the rioters, except in a few cases, abstained from actual plun- 
der. It was by destruction—Sadotage—that they wished to 
manifest their discontent. The plant for making champagne 
was in many places totally wrecked. In one place some ten 
thousand or twelve thousand peasant wine-dressers swooped 
down upon the valley armed with bludgeons. They trampled 
over the brown vineyards just when the young slips were some 
six inches or eight inehes above the ground. The shoots were 
broken off, the straw thatching made to protect the shoots 
burned. Similar occurrences took place in many parts. It was 
done deliberately and with organization. Certain large wine- 
makers have been in the habit of importing grapes from other 
districts when the crop in the Marne district was short, thereby 
disappointing the expectation of the small growers of grapes, 
that they would be able to sell at an enhanced price their 
produce to those large makers of wine. For the past two years 
they have suffered in this way, and their disappointment, 
coupled with the proposed abrogation of limitation, has led to 
these excesses. No government, of course, could acquiesce in 
such proceedings. Large numbers of troops were accordingly 
sent to the disturbed districts, and these were able to bring under 
control {the unruly mobs and to prevent the extension and 
continuance of the riots. But sullen discontent cannot be 
driven out by force. That a real remedy may be found, the 
injustices complained of must be removed. This the govern- 
ment is endeavoring to do by referring the whole limitation 
question to the Council of State. This body is a permanent 
part of the French Constitutional organism, the function of 
which is to advise the President and the Government, and to 
guide their decisions in cases of difficulty. It has no initiative, 
and only gives its opinion on cases voluntarily laid before it, 
but hitherto it has been looked upon as a duty to accept the 
decisions which it gives. 

While the disturbances in the two departments in which 
champagne is made were by far the worst, in other parts of 
France there were strikes which tended to increase the gen- 
eral uneasiness. Dock laborers at various ports placed hinder- 
ances in the way of the ordinary course of commerce. The 
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threat of a general strike which the revolutionary Confedera- 
tion of Labor permanently holds out, is a constant source of 
apprehension and dread hanging like a nightmare over the 
nation. The demands for reinstatement made by former em- 
ployees who were dismissed for the part which they took in 
the Railway strike last autumn, to which M. Briand refused 
the support of the Government, have been endorsed by a vote 
of the Chamber; but as they have no power to carry it into 
effect on the Railways privately owned, and as the Companies 
refuse to comply with a demand which they look upon as 
both unjust and illegal, the only effect has been to add to 
the general dissatisfaction. In consequence of the deep sense 
of uneasiness so widely felt the government took the same 
step that M. Briand took last year—for taking which he was 
so bitterly condemned. It prohibited all labor processions and 
similar demonstrations in Paris on May Day and brought troops 
into Paris to enforce the prohibition. M. Jaurés was very 
much disappointed, but the rest of France applauded this 
action. 

In higher circles evidences of corruption have manifested 
themselves, but as the government has taken prompt measures 
to punish the malefactors, the state of things need not be 
looked upon as hopeless. Three men have been arrested 
charged with the revelation of the secrets of the Foreign 
Office, two of them being officials in the employment of the 
State. An officer in charge of the accounts of the same office 
has suffered the same fate, being charged with dishonestly 
appropriating to his own use the funds entrusted fo his care, 
and one of the leading architects of the country has been 
arrested as an accomplice. The latter however has been able 
to show his innocence. The sale of decorations has led to 
still further arrests, but not of persons connected with the 
State. 

The general impression that all is not right in the moral 
development of France under the Third Republic is rendered 
stronger by so many occurrences of such an unsavory charac- 
ter; while the fact, that owing to the great fall in the birth 
rate, it is being found difficult to maintain the strength of 
the army, and that in consequence satisfaction is being felt 
that negroes from the African possessions of France are show- 
ing promise of being able to fill the vacant ranks, cannot be 
made a matter of congratulation. There is one thing, how- 
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ever, which may be looked upon as satisfactory,—the hands 
of the Ministry have been so full that they have not been able 
to find time to take the expected steps to drive religious in- 
struction from all schools. 

To all these internal troubles must be added the necessity 
which has arisen to take action in Morocco. The Sultan 
Mulai Hafid has proved himself rather worse than the average 
type of absolute rulers, and by his exactions has driven a 
large number of the tribes over whom he is supposed to rule 
into open revolt. They have joined in a common attack 
upon Fez—the capital. This involves danger to the foreign 
residents in that city, and to France has been confided the 
duty of protecting them, and as moreover French officers are 
in command of such forces as the Sultan possesses an expedi- 
tion has been found necessary for their relief. France no 
longer cherishes the desire to conquer Morocco, but it is easy 
for hostile critics to say that she has such a desire, and 
this is what writers in German newspapers did. The German 
government, however, has not so far manifested any open dis- 
trust of French intentions. The same thing may be said of 
Spain. There are Spaniards who wish to make Spain predom- 
inant in Morocco, and who would be glad to resist any ex- 
tension of French power in that country. In fact, the King 
is credited with the desire that Spain should be compensated 
by Morocco for its loss of the Colonies. Certain organs of 
the press have gone so far as to propose that Spain and 
Germany should join hands to act against France. The Spanish 
government, however, refuses to favor any such project, al- 
though troops have been moved in view of possible action. 
While it is not probable that there will be any serious com- 
plications with either Germany or Spain, the possibility of such 
events cannot be denied, and the French Government cannot 
walk too warily in so suspicious a world. 


There has been a period of almost 

Germany. complete quiescence in Germany 

so far as internal politics are con- 

cerned. The Emperor has been paying a visit to the island 
of Corfu, to which he has so often resorted before, and where 
he has a palace named the Achilleion. He has been fortunate 
on this occasion, for during his stay one of the most remark- 
able discoveries of the remains of the classical world has been 
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made in the immediate neighborhood. A colossal statue of 
a Gorgon being pursued, it is thought, by the goddess Diana 
has been brought to light. The Emperor daily visited the 
scene of the operations, and showed the enthusiasm befitting a 
professional archaeologist. The King of Greece bestowed 
upon his Imperial Majesty the right to carry out the full 
investigation of the site. 

The closeness of the relations between Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary was shown by certain incidents which took 
place on the way to Corfu. Not only did the Kaiser visit 
Vienna, being received there by the Emperor-King and the - 
heir to the throne, but after he had left Venice, he found 
himself in the midst of the reserved squardron of the Austrian 
Fleet which had of a set purpose taken a route out ef its 
ordinary course in order to show him honor. And during his 
stay at Corfu the same fleet again appeared on the scene, 
and was reviewed by his Majesty. No one doubts that the 
meaning of this was to make clear to the world the strength 
of the ties which bind together the two empires. As to Italy 
and its position in the Triple Alliance a perpetual doubt exists. 
The fact that the Kaiser paid no visit to Rome in this, the 
Jubilee year of national unity, might have been taken as an 
indication of the assertion that Italy was not content with its 
place in the Alliance, had it not been that the visit to Rome 
was made by the Crown Prince of Germany on his return from 
his tour in the Far East. This visit was declared by the King 
of Italy to be a pledge of the intimate friendship existing be- 
tween Italy and Germany, and Italian unity and German unity, 
he said; were bound together and made efficient by the co- 
operation of the Triple Alliance. The speeches made at the 
banquet given to the Crown Prince were looked upon by the 
Roman newspapers as a fresh confirmation of the desire of the 
German and Italian governments to weld more closely the friend- 
ly relations between the two countries; and an excellent impres- 
sion is said to have been made in Germany by the warm re- 
ception which the Crown Prince received in Rome. The 
doubts of some, however, will still remain especially as it is 
said, we know not how truly, that the German Emperor has 
a personal dislike to the King of Italy. 

What effect the French Expedition to Fez will have on the 
relations between France and Germany it is too soon to say. 
If the government follows the leading of a certain part of the 
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Press, the settlement made by the Algeciras Act and the sub- 
sequent Agreement between France and Germany will be set 
aside. France, these newspapers say, is bent on the military 
conquest of Morocco, a thing which it is the duty of Germany 
acting along with Spain to prevent. Time will prove which 
counsels will prevail. The Pan-German League has issued a 
pronouncement in which the division of Morocco between Ger- 
many and France by negotiation with France is declared to be 
the duty of the government, the whole of the Atlantic sea- 
board of Morocco to fall to the lot of Germany. 


A general election is to be held 
Austria-Hungary. in the present month in which the 
perennial question between the 
Germans and the Slavs—who shall be predominant—will be 
fought once again. The end of the last Reichsrath was by 
no means peaceful, and in the end it was found necessary to 
make use of that Emergency Clause in the Constitution which 
enables the Sovereign to do by decree what Parliament has failed 
to do. The supplies which the Reichsrath neglected to vote, 
are therefore to be raised by ministerial decree. The electoral 
campaign is expected to be short and in many districts fierce. 
The moderate elements will be on the defensive, and it will be 
surprising if the present Ministry of Baron Bienerth should 
receive the support of the electors. Doubts exist as to the 
adequacy of the present financial system to supply the military, 
naval, economic, and cultural needs of the state. The Austrian 
Budget is said to be one of the least elastic, and recent military 
and naval expansive call for large additional expenditure. There 
is scarcely a branch of productive activity in Austria that is not 
hit repeatedly by some form of direct taxation: and indirect 
taxation weighs upon the lower middle and working classes 
more heavily than in France, Italy, and Germany. 

The health of the Emperor has been the subject of a good 
deal of discussion. Insuch matters there is wont to be a great 
deal of economy practised as to telling the truth, and in the 
present instance this general practice has been exemplified in 
a somewhat remarkable way. On the one hand it was asserted 
that notwithstanding certain precautions that had been taken, 
his Majesty was perfectly well. On the other hand, when it 
was desirable to give a reason for postponing the visit of the 
King of Servia, the poor state of the Emperor’s health served 
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as an excuse. Why such futile efforts to conceal the truth 
should be made, what good purpose they serve, no one can tell. 


How misleading the news is which 
Portugal. from time to time appears even in 
papers of high standing, may be 
judged from a paragraph which appears in a recent issue of 
the Continent. Referring to the proposed law for the Separa- 
tion of Church and State in Portugal, this paper severely ani- 
madverts on what it styles the “stubborn intransigency” of 
Pius X., as made evident by his treatment of both France and 
Spain, and in a still greater degree by his way of dealing with 
the Portuguese proposal even though, as the Continent ex- 
pressly asserts “ The Portuguese authorities, in comparison with 
the French and Spanish statesmen, are very much more com- 
plaisant and have offered the Pope opportunities to abate his 
antagonism without humiliation.” How little truth there is in 
this statement will appear from the following account of the 
provisions of the proposed law, from which it will be seen that 
so far from being better than the French they are much worse. 
Not only are all the present possessions of the Church to be 
appropriated, but also all future acquisitions; if a congregation 
desires to build a new church, the building is to pass after 
ninety-nine years to the State. All gifts made to the Church 
are to be handled by parochial commissions, and the Church 
is to receive only one-tenth, the remainder to be distributed 
as the government thinks fit. The State isto appoint the pro- 
fessors in seminaries; these seminaries are to be reduced from 
thirteen to five in number; convents of nuns are to be abol- 
ished, priests are to be encouraged to marry, by pensions to 
be given to their wives and children. The stipends which are 
to be given to the priests themselves, the giving of which at all 
is considered by the Continent as so striking a mark of the 
liberality of the government, are to remain under the control 
of the parochial commissions and other State bodies, and those 
are generally opposed to the Church. It is hard to see how 
any Pope, or, in fact any one who is friendly to the Church 
or to religious freedom, could approve of proposals so dis- 
tinctively anti-religious and even despotic. Nothing could be 
more opposed to American principles. 
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HE ‘‘ultra-moderns’’ claim to ‘‘ accept life on its own terms,’’ 
yet they clamor for liberty and laughter and they throttle pain 
with physical and mental anesthesia. Wherein is the acceptance? 
They stand tor realism, ‘‘ refuse to recognize idealism as in any way 
divorced from reality,’’ yet limit reality to the grasp of the senses, 
or at most, the content of subjective experience. And from this 
gross materialism, or nebulous subjectivity, the ideal 7. ¢., the spir- 
itual—may not be divorced! In this unnatural effort to make all 
things one, thought is tossed from one dilemma to another. Ma- 
terialism lifts up Nature as a goddess; Rationalism proclaims Man, 
God; or Pantheism incarcerates the Creator in creation, and wor- 
ships indiscriminately. As a logical sequence Christ’s Humanity is 
revered, while His Divinity is minimized or denied. Men stand by 
as He blesses the children, and walk with Him among the flowers 
of the field, but shrink and turn from the skull-shaped, cross-crowned 

hill ot Calvary. 

* * a 


ITERATURE to-day is replete with this spirit. Typical of it, 
representative, perhaps, of the best it has to offer, is ‘‘ The 
Piper’? by Josephine Preston Peabody. ‘‘The Piper’’ has been 
crowned as a work of art by the Stratford Memorial Prize, and 
hailed by dramatic critics as an American drama which will stand 
*“ the test of the printed page as well as the acid test of the theatre.’’ 
Leaving aside this field of criticism, we wish simply to study the 
current of the play’s thought, the message it bears from the 
spirit of to-day. The spirit of the day isthe Piper. Whether you 
see in him the old god Pan bursting the bonds of supernatural, dog- 
matic religion, and setting men free to worship natural beauty, 
or the Christ spirit in the world, loving the children, ‘‘ for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven”’ he is still the New Era, piping away the 
younger generation from old ideas and shackling traditions. For it 
he be Christ, he is Christ as the age conceives Him—One who has 
merged the first commandment in the second and bids us look no 
higher than man for God; if he be Pan, he is a monotheistic Pan, 
somewhat touched by the influence of Christ these last two thousand 
years; and so the New Era stands, half Christ, half Pan. It takes 
its divinity from Pan, lits}humanity from Christ. 
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HE theme of this symbolic poem is liberty and laughter. Every- 
thing must be free: 


‘* How can I breathe and laugh 
While there are things in cages ?’’ 


It finds Christ a ‘‘ Lonely Man’’ outside the Church and 
‘‘ wants to make Him smile.’’ Joy comes of contact with earth, 
from the ‘‘ live laughter trickling everywhere.’’ This common ele- 
ment of water has power to wash away the conventional, the un- 
natural and effect the rebirth to natural love, the true miracle of life. 
The sinless animal outranks the sinful man, and is to be reverenced 
with the children. 

‘* "Tis some white creature 
Seeking her whiter lamb.’’ 


The suffering of Veronica, the Mother-love, touches the heart of 
Nature, and hence the heart of the Piper, and from her and the Cru- 
cified he learns to bow, to pardon, and to sacrifice. Here the theme 
rings true. Christ triumphs over Pan and bids him lead back the 
children from the paradise of delight—a fool’s paradise, after all, 
where joy vanished with the rainbow, and nightmares returred with 
the dark—to life as it is and make it better, to faulty mothers, who 
are still mothers, to sinful fathers who still have their claim, to the 
battle of good with ill, and the joy found in duty. Here the Piper 
leaves them. They have learned their lesson. Perhaps the Piper 
has learned his too. He must go elsewhere— 


‘* There’s so much piping left to do.’’ 
® * * 


HE old legend of the Piper as recorded in the tablet of Hamlin 
and told by Browning stands for the universal truth that every 
man, who in heart and act fails to ratify the promise of his lips made 
either to God or man, pays a penalty to justice. In her elaborated, 
modernized version Mrs. Preston Peabody marks this universal 
truth by presenting it against a background of prejudice. Injustice, 
selfishness and greed appear less as individual sin, than the result- 
ant of external worship. A system is condemned rather than a sin- 
ner for the grievous fact that men may bow their knees before God 
with hearts hard toward their fellow men. She pleads for a liberty 
that protests against dogma, a laughter which cannot face death, a 
love which calls all fear ‘‘ craven.’’ 

The Medieval Church, the Catholic Church, is the symbol of 
externalism, formalism and superstition—‘‘ Turn, turn there’s 
nothing in it.’’—Intercessory prayer is dubbed superstition by an 
age which buries its dead out of call and knockson wood! Religion 
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‘* preaches,’’ Nature ‘‘ pipes.’’ All prayer is belittled; the people 
return from Mass stiffened ; ‘‘ it does no good at all ’’—*‘‘ let it be 
singing ’’; prayers are mumbled ”?; the world’s great body of song, 
and greatest literature of praise—the Psalms—are ‘‘ droned’’ or 
‘‘whined.’’ ‘‘ Eternal psalms and endless cruelties.’? The priest 
is a stick who voices the dead letter of the law—a ‘‘ grave-maker’’ 
who would speed the passing soul not ‘‘ drag her back to sorrow.”’ 
The Church teaches only death, judgment, hell, salvation worked 
out in fear and trembling : 


‘* That daily fear 
They call their faith, is made of blasphemies 


That would put out the Sun and Moon and Stars, 
Early, for some last judgment! ’’ 


The] Church’s purpose in life is to cage bodily, spiritually, 
spiritually by her doctrine, bodily in convents. 


‘* A maiden shut away 
Out of the light. To cage her there for life; 
Cut off her hair; pretend that she is dead. 


‘* Youth to the grave 
And all the cast-a-ways that Holy Church 
Must put in cages, cages to the end.’’ 


Vicarious suffering is travestied by this maiden to be caged. 
‘* A penance for them all. She weeps but she must go.’’ The pro- 
cession moves to the strains of the Dies Jrae. Lo! the Piper sounds 
the dance-spell! the new era will not tolerate this sacrifice ot life, 
this caged existence, this pretense; with the dance-spell the love of 
_ the open, the honest, breaks in upon the bewildered religious and 
they are tion away by it like leaves before the wind. 

* * 
age is the old shop-worn superficial lie. The world must have its 
scapegoat; the Piper must have his foil, and the Church has 
long played the part. 

It is small matter that in her liturgy she calls upon “‘ all the 
earth,’’ ‘‘sun and moon,’’ ‘‘ young men and maidens ’’ to praise and 
sing to the Lord; that her son Francis who died in the century of 
this story was the greatest lover of God’s creation, as well as the 
greatest ascetic; that the true spirit and product of the Medieval 
Church may be read by all in Gardner’s S?. Catherine, Lewis’ St. 
Zeresa, Thompson’s St, /gnatius ; that she has reared men and wo- 
men who not only lived joyously, but suffered and died joyously ! 
She toe takes tribute from nature, but in the name of the Triune 
God, as the outward sign of His inward grace; in her arms men are 
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‘born again of water and the Holy Ghost ’’; with the golden grain 
and the blood-red grape she. sets the marriage feast of the soul with 
Christ, but it is transubstantiation, it is the insistence upon the Holy 
Ghost which differentiates her from the Piper. For her there is no 
pantheistic God-abiding power in the water alone. Yea, God is 
everywhere, but ever above and distinct from His creatures, giving 
all things, blessing all things unto their use and His glory. 


* * ” 


HE Church stands for proportion, for reality. She balances the 
reality of the material with the reality of the spiritual, her mis- 
sion is Christ’s, to weld together the human and divine; she faces 
winter as well as summer, death and birth, sin and innocence, sor- 
row and joy. She points to the Crucified Christ as the answer to the 
riddle of life. She sees on Calvary Divine Wisdom as well as Divine 
Love; she sees the penalty of sin lifted up and redemption won, 
hardship become light, sorrow turned to joy, labor to love. 

Outside her, men may deny matter to affirm spirit, or deny spirit 
to glorify matter. Onesidedness, intellectual monomania is the trade 
mark of heterodoxy. In bold and picturesque contrast M. Chester- 
ton describes the Church as a great boulder poised with such nicety, 
so balanced in her excrescences that she is never overturned. This 
solidity, this ‘poise, this balance of orthodoxy are at once the most 
realistic and idealistic of facts, incomprehensible to an age when 
thought is so fluid it takes the form of every passing moment, and 
faith, like a cameleon, suits its color to every mind it rests npon. 


- 
> 





ONESTY is at a premium in the literary world of to-day; at 
least in that portion of it which is infected with the anti-relig- 
ious and the anti-clerical fever. Dishonesty has often at its com- 
mand such cleverness, such subtlety, that it seems to deceive even 
the elect. A book will be put forth with all the ostensible marks of 
respectability yet in reality its soul is an agent of indecency and of 
falsehood. So cleverly is the trick done that the unsuspecting 
reader accepts the book as a commendable work, and unless enlight- 
ened by some more far-seeing reader passes it on to another with 
words of praise. 


* * * 
N those exciting melodramas that we used to enjoy in our younger 
days, there was no one whom we hated more intensely than the 
well-bred villain who was apparently a thorough gentleman, but ac- 
tually a betrayer of souls and bodies. How enthusiastically we 
hissed him; how we gloated over his downfall! This well-defined 
sense of right and wrong; this enthusiastic love of good and pas- 
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sionate detestation of all that savors of evil are most valuable assets 
all through life. In the drama of lite itself presented to us by play- 
wright and novelist the same villain would receive the same summary 
treatment, only that clever writing and literary grace so often make 
the villain the hero; and we find ourselves applauding him whom, 
were we to know him as he is, we would detest. 
* * * 
N a book lately translated from the French and entitled: Marie 
Clare there is presented to us the story of convent life. The 
villain, which is the book itself, says that he will tell us a true story. 
The book is advertised as a work of genius. The praises of many 
critics accompany it. Chapter after chapter unfolds itself with the 
seemingly single purpose of picturing convent scenes just as they 
are. The story is very human, told with the simplicity and the art- 
lessness of genius. Now and then an appreciative word for the sis- 
ters is inserted, and the book seems to make for itself only the mod+ 
est claim of a series of simple, graphic, appealingly human and true 
pictures of the almost uneventful life of one who lived within con- 
vent walls and saw convent life as it is. 
* * * 


UT read a little more closely, dear friends. You will not seea 
word that tells of the faith, the hope and the charity of the re- 
ligious : nothing of the sacramental life; nothing at all of the super- 
natural. You will see such things as this: that the Sisters of 
Charity spurn as loathsome a crippled deformed child who is in their 
charge; that the other children who propose a novena for their com- 
rade’s cure must carry it out in secret; that one nun is picked out 
as specially worthy of praise, loving and lovable. Itis all done so 
cleverly, so innocently. There is nothing of the baldness with which 
we must showit here. Between this dreamy and moody nun and the 
curé occurs the denouement—usually presented in books of the Varia 
Monk, The Confessions of a Nun or The Secrets of the Confessional For 
Men Only type; but in no vulgar, repulsive way. No,indeed. Did 
we not say that the villain was silver-tongued and respectable and 
well-bred and never discourteous? Such is a book of which we have 
been asked to speak and on which we have thought it well to speak 
for we know that some have been deceived by its righteous preten- 


sions. 
* * * 


O all appearances it is the story of a childhood and a girlhood 
spent innocently, first in the convent school and then at work 
ona farm. In reality, it is the story of immorality. It is an unfair, 
insidious attack upon an order of pure, consecrated women. In loy- 
alty to truth, in loyalty ‘to the ‘millions of heroic women, faithful 
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beyond words in their single-hearted service for God and humanity, 
Catholics cannot but passionately resent such a cruel and unjustifia- 
ble attack. 


<i. 
— 





N a letter to the London 7ad/e Father Vincent McNabb. O.P., 

says that if Francis Thompson had been properly taken care of 

he would not have written ‘‘The Hound of Heaven.’’ All we can 
say in answer is, O felix culpa / 


La 
> 





F any one wishes to know how in ‘the eyes of an undergraduate 
this old, tired, and sinful world of ours will glow with heroic 
virtue, let him for his pleasure, if not for his instruction, read an 
article in the May Adantic Monthly, entitled: ‘‘ The Two Genera- 
tions.’’ 

The only connection which the coming generation has with its 
fathers and mothers is one of necessity—that of physical birth. 
They (the coming generation) are otherwise double orphans. 
‘The rising generation has to work out the problem all alone. 
Pastors, teachers, and parents flutter aimlessly about.’’ Nay; the 
lonely orphans are handicapped in having progenitors. ‘‘ An un- 
pleasantly large proportion of our energy is now drained off in fight- 
ing the fetishes which . . . the older generation passed along 
tous.’’ ‘*The modern parent is hopeless; school discipline is al- 
most nominal; church discipline practically nil.’”’ But let no one 
worry; out of the ashes of the past the new generation is arising 
undaunted, vigorous, greater than has been. They will have 
learned social virtues better than their forbears; they will be seri- 
ous; sober; without envy; independent; with expansive outlook ; 
thoughtfully considerate of their avocations ; spiritually sensitive ; 
not mercenary; laudably ambitious; with reserves of ability and 
effort; facing difficulties, greater than had their predecessors, with 
silent and almost Spartan heroism; with a broader horizon ; passion- 
ate for information ; truthful and frank; facing any and every issue, 
with positive faith, in striking contrast with: ‘‘ The nerveless nega- 
tions of the elder generation,’’ doing commonly the things done fifty 
years ago only by rare and heroic souls, like Kingsley, Ruskin, and 
Maurice ; having a religion based on social ideals, refusing to deify 
sacrifice and suffering ; possessed with entire faith in themselves. 

Yes; a paper embodying all this appears in the Atlantic Month- 
ly. The Atlantic calls it ‘‘ suggestive.’’ It is eminently so. The 
writer’s professor (Columbia University) sent it because he ‘‘ was 
struck by the force and sincerity of the argument.”’ 

Are not these circumstances and the paper itself an instructive 
commentary on the ‘‘ education ’’ of the day ? 
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PAMPHLET entitled: ‘‘ Socialism in the Schools,’’ by Bird S. 
Coler, is worthy of thoughtful reading by everyone who has 
the interests of his country at heart. The title tells of what the 
pamphlet treats. It might advantageously be lengthened by exam- 
ple and reference, but it repeats a jcall that ought not to be disre- 
‘garded. Mr. Coler pleads for the necessity of religious instruction 
in our present system of public instruction. He asks how it can 
practically be arranged, and answers : 

The State can take supervision of all schools—public and private, 
insist upon character and competence in the instructers, and then pay each 
school upon a fer capita basis for the secular education furnished. . . . 
The situation as it stands now is that the Socialistic minority controls the 
system of public education, and the Roman Catholic Church has made a 
stand and is doing its own educational work, and is demanding that either 
taxation for school purposes cease as regards Roman Catholics, or that the 
Catholic schools be paid for the secular instruction they give. The Protest- 
ant churches are beginning to awaken to what it all means, and truly it is 
high time that they ceased to surrender the faith of their children to the 
Socialistic demands of a godless school. 
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